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Monotonous Preaching 
By Joun B. SHEERIN C.S.P. 


Sienkiewicz in ““Pan Michael” tells of 
sermon delivered at the funeral mass 
of a Polish hero. He had died at a 
dark hour when his country lay under 
threat of invasion. The preacher be- 
gan by beating out a call to arms on a 
drum, and then declared that only 
death could hush the answering cry of 
Pan Michael. Pulpit preachers to-day 
are restricted to the use of one 
instrument, the human voice. In 
some, that voice has an infinite variety 
of tones and overtones, but in too, too 
many it has only a monotone, dull and 
tedious. A recent magazine writer 
assailed religious radio programs, al- 
leging that the tradition of the “holy 
tone” hangs damp and heavy upon 
most preachers. 

What can be done about the mo- 
notonous voice? It should, of course, 
be corrected in the seminary. If the 
seminary directors fail to provide a 
student with adequate opportunity for 
developing a flexible voice, they are 
answerable to God. That, however, 
does not solve the factual problem 
of a priest here and now who speaks in 
a dead level of tone or with measured 
emphasis. 

Recording the voice is certainly 
helpful. While the record may not 
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play back a perfect picture of tone 
quality, yet it irrefutably reveals the 
truth about other features such as 
articulation, rhythm, rate, pitch, and 
emphasis. The first time you hear 
your own voice is a bitter experience. 
Your grand illusion is dissipated; there 
is a sting of remorse for the hours of 
ennui you have inflicted on the pa- 
tient parishioners. The next step is 
a firm purpose of amendment. It is 
easy to discover faults, but their 
elimination requires a positive, not a 
negative, approach. You can’t simply 
run the rebels out; you have to 
practise correct habits of speech. That 
means natural speech, shorn of all 
eccentricities—or, in other words, the 
conversational manner of speaking. 
The busy priest can always find time to 
note the infinite variety of tone that 
he hears in good conversation. Let 
him speak with the same spontaneous 
color, force, and rate in his own con- 
versation and then transfer it to the 
pulpit. There, if his manner re- 
sembles what Bishop von Keppler 
called “elevated and elevating con- 
versation,” his voice will automati- 
cally run the changes from high to 
low, loud to soft, fast to slow. 

Because of the dangers inherent in 
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self-training without advice of a com- 
petent instructor, the following sug- 
gestions are of a general nature. Too 
often have speakers ruined good voices 
by private practice of exercises found 
in some book on voice culture. 


Voice as the Agent of Thought 


The first consideration is funda- 
mental. It is this: thinking not only 
precedes speaking, but it is also the 
vital source of the spoken word. Some 
elocution manuals would have you 
believe that speech begins at the 
diaphragm and ends at the lips. But 
the physical apparatus of voice is 
only the servant of the thought. To 
accomplish its design of communi- 
cating itself, the thought incarnates 
itself in the form of sound; if the sound 
turns on its master and dominates the 
thought, it is not worth listening to. 
“The thought’s the thing’’—the clear, 
vivid, vigorous thought; it will stamp 
its image, its invisible contours, upon 
the audible sounds that express it. 
As no two thoughts are alike, so also 
the voice sounds that materialize 
them will be varied. 

Since public speaking is essentially 
public thinking, it is indispensable 
that the preacher have time enough to 
think deeply upon his thoughts as he 
clothes them in sounds. A judicious 
use of pause is therefore imperative. 
A pause is not a lull, a blank moment 
in the conversation with the audience, 
nor is it a hesitation. ‘Never pause 
to hesitate nor hesitate to pause.” 
When you hesitate, you intend to say 
something but the words won’t come 
—only sounds like “er-er’”’ and ‘‘ah- 
ah.” But in pausing you deliberately 
choose to be silent so that, having 
disposed of the previous idea, you re- 
fill your mind with the idea you will 
next express. A grammar-school boy 


reciting the Apostles’ Creed doesn’t 
think of what he is saying, and so the 
result is sing-song. Emerson said 
that the main matter in public speak- 
ing is: “Know your fact—hug your 
fact!’ Grasp the idea, know its 
strength and color, feel its form and 
texture, sense all the nuances of emo- 
tion that warm and cover it. Do this, 
and within the limits of flexibility of 
your voice you will reproduce the 
thought in sounds that faithfully re- 
flect it. No need to strive con- 
sciously for variety in rate, force, or 
pitch; the thought has an instinct for 
translating itself into sounds. 

The pause also serves to let the 
thought preceding it “‘sink into” the 
minds of the congregation. It takes 
the hearer a little time to open the 
envelope of sound and read the mess- 
age. And again, the speaker may 
pause not only to refill his mind with 
the next thought but also to em- 
phasize its importance. 

A point worth remembering is that 
no pause seems as long to the con- 
gregation as it does to the preacher. 
Of course, a purposeless pause is silly, 
especially if it is a long one; but a 
preacher who utters a steady flow of 
words should remember that his hear- 
ers need time to understand what he 
has said, and he needs time to think 
of what he will say with some degree of 
premeditation. Keeping this in mind, 
he need not feel self-conscious about 
pausing. 


Proper Rate of Speaking 

How can a speaker develop the 
proper rate of speaking? Some tear 
through the Sunday sermon like a fast 
express; others crawl. Rate ought 
to correspond to the nature of the 
subject-matter. In ordinary conversa- 
tion you would describe how you gave 
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the Last Rites at an accident in a 
slower rate than your account of a 
hockey game. Try to describe the 
former in rapid-fire chatter or to 
relate the other in a drawl, and you 
will immediately realize that thought 
is dictator: it makes its own speed 
laws. But woe to any man in the pul- 
pit who tries to “lay on” a change of 
rate from the outside! Maybe, his 
rate is too fast, too slow, or too uni- 
form, but it can hardly be corrected 
by a hit-and-miss attempt to speed 
up here or slow down there during the 
delivery of the sermon. If you have 
thought with concentration, the 
thought will dictate the rate without 
your adverting to it, and the dif- 
ferences in the nature of the thoughts 
will dictate a variety in rate. 

Variety in pitch is probably more 
important than variety in rate. Use- 
less would it be to speed up and slow 
down within the same sound track. 
The voice must strike out into other 
tracks. How often have you heard a 
preacher start the sermon on a certain 
level of pitch and then stay there for 
the duration! Perhaps you had talked 
with him in conversation and knew 
that his voice was flexible, agile in 
traveling up and down the notes 
within his range of pitch. But not on 
Sunday in the pulpit! Or perhaps you 
were spellbound on some Fourth of 
July by a politician who orated in an 
up-and-down roll as regular as the 
waves on a piece of corrugated tin. 


Pitch of Voice 


Each level of pitch has its purpose. 
A high pitch carries better than a low 
one; a scream carries farther than a 
shout. It rouses, excites, and pierces; 
witness the shrill tones of the rabble- 
rousers. But it shows weakness and 
nervousness. The nervous beginning 


preacher, working out his salvation in 
fear and trembling, instinctively tends 
to take a high pitch. A low pitch, on 
the other hand, doesn’t travel as far, 
is not as exciting, but gives an im- 
pression of assurance and certainty 
because of its calm and poise. It 
might seem reasonable for the speaker 
to blend the two, ranging up and 
down the scale, but staying most of the 
time in the lower half of his range. 
This is a noble experiment in voice 
exercises, but perilous in the actual 
delivery of a sermon. To turn on 
pitch, as one might turn the controls of 
a radio, might possibly cause nervous 
tension and would probably result in a 
theatrical effect. Some years ago a 
certain missionary ran the gamut, 
soared to a high, dramatic pitch and 
then his voice quivered and broke. 
Said one young woman to another: 
“Fun’s fun, but he’s going too far.”’ 
The formula for pitch variety is the 
same as for rate: Let the change in 
pitch grow out of the thought. Let no 
false notions stand in the way: no 
spurious dignity to dictate a solemn 
monotone, no misconception of variety 
to bring on frills and trills. 

Since a change in pitch is caused by a 
change in the mind of the speaker, a 
disturbing idea will induce a high 
pitch, a consoling idea a low pitch. 
In the days of Rome, when a flute- 
player accompanied the orator during 
the exordium, it must have been diffi- 
cult to maintain a good variety of 
pitch. To-day the man who affects a 
tone seems to be listening to a flute- 
player. He has a ‘“far-away look” 
in his voice as if his conversation were 
in heaven. He persists in confining 
all his words to the one-pitch track. 
Like Procrustes cutting off the arms 
and legs of his victims to fit the iron 
bed, he eliminates from his voice all 
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the features that make it personal. 
Sometimes you will hear the type of 
speaker who chants on high like a 
woman peddler; or another type will 
affect a low drone like a university 
lecturer. Such “abstract sound’”’ ap- 
peals tonoone. These speakers could 
make it “concrete” if they would only 
pause occasionally to see, taste, and 
touch their thoughts. 


Monotony to Be Avoided 


A shrill monotone may be not only 
unpleasant but even physically pain- 
ful. Hearing it, you want to scream. 
With the persistence of a dentist’s 
drill, the sameness of impulses ex- 
hausts the delicate nerves of the ear 
that receive the sounds. In baseball, 
batters will devastate a pitcher whose 
delivery consists of the same outcurve 
time after time. But the poor nerves 
of the ear are defenseless. 

The “holy tone” often has a uniform 
variety in pitch rather than a straight 
level of tone. In fact, it is quite an 
accomplishment to hold to the same 
key even in speaking. The rolling 
“holytoner”’ seesaws back and forth 
in sing-song from high to low and 
vice versa. But a regular melody pat- 
tern is just as fatal to interest as a 
genuine monotone. Mrs. Kelly hears 
it at the beginning of the sermon, 
recognizes it, realizes she is in for the 
duration, and settles back to wonder 
why Father doesn’t talk naturally. 
’ The best that can be said of the rolling 
tone is that, unlike the shrill, straight 
monotone, it doesn’t irritate the hearer: 
it merely puts him to sleep. 

Like the nice little girl, some preach- 
ers can be seen but not heard. At all 
times it is mecessary to use enough 
loudness to be heard, for ‘‘faith cometh 
by hearing.” But continual bellow- 
ing bores an audience, and can be as 


monotonous in its way as sameness of 
pitch, When everything is impor- 
tant, nothing is important. Next Sun- 
day’s cake sale doesn’t deserve the 
same amount of lung power as the 
report of an earthquake in the next 
county. Prolonged shouting was more 
pardonable years ago than to-day 
when the amplifier usually takes care 
of volume. Of course, even to-day 
especially in churches not wired for 
sound, some speakers use too little 
volume and their feeble, inaudible 
voice is exasperating to straining ears. 
Always the rule is: Just enough! 


The Theatrical Whisper 


The theatrical whisper must be 
proscribed. Sometimes preachers will 
attempt to justify it on the ground that 
a whisper forces the audience to strain 
its attention and a passive audience 
needs such a goad. Forced participa- 
tion of this kind is seldom effective, 
interest cannot be aroused by mere 
tension. It is, moreover, histrionics 
of the lowest type, and a good motive 
could not render dignity to such a 
garish device. To condemn the stage 
whisper is not to condemn every de- 
crease in volume as means of variety. 
If, after the drop, the voice is still quite 
audible, there will be no taint of arti- 
fice. In fact, in varying the degree of 
loudness, a decrease is every bit as 
natural and even effective as an in- 
crease in loudness. It is natural, 
because whatever goes up has to come 
down; it is effective, because the 
change in volume (not degree of vol- 
ume) makes for emphasis. A man 
asleep near an electric machine will 
wake when the motor is turned on; 
and, if asleep while the motor is whir- 
ring, he will wake when it is turned off. 
A drop in loudness can be as effective 
as a shout. 
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Alliance between Loudness and Pitch 

There is a strange alliance between 
oudness and pitch. Most speakers 
have a natural tendency to raise the 
pitch whenever they increase volume. 
The effort required to expel an in- 
creased amount of breath results in a 
tension in the whole speaking ap- 
paratus: this results in a high pitch. 
Ordinarily, when a person wants to 
shout, he wants his voice to carry far; 
some mysterious physical law of vocal 
collaboration furthers this end, be- 
cause a high pitch travels farther than 
a low pitch. Preach in a large church 
that has no amplifier and you will 
naturally adapt your volume to the 
physical proportions and acoustics 
of the church. Up goes the volume 
and with it the pitch. What to do? 
This tendency to raise pitch may be 
disciplined by a very simple exercise. 
Take a simple sentence such as: “He 
gave the command to fire.” Say the 
first few words in moderate volume, 
then shout the last word fire, deliber- 
ately increasing volume and at the 
same time lowering your pitch. 

Force may be expressed not only by 
loudness or volume but also by in- 
tensity. This means the withholding, 
rather than the expulsion, of breath. 
Used properly, it gives the impression 
of power held in check, and is often- 
times more convincing than mere loud- 
ness. Changes in intensity are not as 
obvious as changes in volume. In a 
sermon on the cure of blind Barti- 
mezus, for instance, we might use loud- 
ness in expressing the force of his cry: 
“Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on 
me!” But we would use intensity 
to bring out the force of the contrast 
between Jesus and Judas, if we were 
giving a Spy Wednesday sermon. A 
realization of the dark treachery of 
Judas would lend a high degree of 


intensity to the cry: “Hail, Rabbi!” 
A subtle but definite drop in intensity 
would indicate Christ’s tender pity 
for the unfortunate Apostle in: 
“Friend, for what purpose art thou 
come?” 


Cultivating Good Cadence 


A preacher who memorizes ver- 
batim may find the root cause of his 
monotonous tone in the cadence of 
his sentences in the written sermon. 
Having learned the words by sound, 
he is almost certain to reproduce their 
characteristic rise and fall in em- 
phasis. In good English prose, the 
prevailing rhythm is iambic, an un- 
accented followed by an accented or 
long syllable. However, a regular re- 
currence of such stress creates a mo- 
notonous effect, and this jog-trot 
pace must be broken up for the sake 
of variety. 


“The Gospel of to-day contains a 
parable. Our Lord relates the story 
of a farmer who goes out to sow his 
seed. It happens that a part of it 
falls upon a road, and travellers...” 


The icily regular beat of the above 
lines would probably appear in a 
regular rise and fall in pitch during the 
delivery. By contrast, consider the 
irregular yet harmonious cadences in 
these lines from Newman.' 


“ .,. we recollect a hand laid upon 
our heads, and surely it had the 
print of nails in it, and resembled 
His Who with a touch gave sight 
to the blind and raised the dead. 
Or we have been eating and drink- 
ing; and it was not a dream, surely, 
that One fed us from His wounded 
side....” 


1 John H. Newman, “Parochial and Plain 
orca (Longman’s, London), Vol. V, p. 
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Avoiding Monotony of Phrase 


Another source of sermon monotony 
is length of phrase. There is a certain 
type of dull preacher who utters four 
or five words, then pauses; then four 
or five more, then a pause, and so on 
ad infinitum (and perhaps each seg- 
ment has a regular rise and fall in 
pitch). Examine his written sermon 
and you will probably find phrasing 
of equal number of words. 


“He saw a poor widow—who put 
in two mites. And He said to the 
bystanders—that she had given 
much—very much more than all 
the others. They had given—out 
of their surplus. But she had 
given—out of her great need—every 
cent she had.” 


This should be revised and the 
thought groups phrased more irreg- 
ularly. Different thoughts demand 
usually an unequal number of words. 
The preacher who memorizes should 
therefore use balanced sentences with 
caution. 


“To the Christians it was wisdom; 
to the Jews, a stumbling-block; 
to the Gentiles, foolishness.” 


Such parallel constructions are help- 
ful in ordinary prose in showing the 


equivalence or similarity of ideas, but 
in a written sermon they should be 
varied as much as possible. 

Uniformity of sentence length must 
also be avoided, especially if the sen- 
tences are short. Again, this would 
apply only in the case of a sermon 
written to be memorized. A skilled 
preacher might utter sentences of 
regular, even length, but with such a 
dexterous use of pause and variety 
that the uniformity of length would 
never be noticed. 

In the final analysis, variety in the 
preacher’s voice depends mainly on 
his thorough understanding of his 
thoughts. Vocal exercises are helpful 
in developing flexibility in the voice, 
but no system or person can tell him 
when he should and how he should 
exercise this flexibility. The varia- 
tions of rate, pitch, and force must 
spring spontaneously from the fully 
realized idea on the spur of the mo- 
ment. If the priest is master of his 
thought, possessing it and yet pos- 
sessed by its truth and beauty, and if 
he has a sincere desire to communi- 
cate it, his voice will speak in all the 
vehemence and variety of ‘elevated 
and elevating conversation.”’ 








The Approach to Labor 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


“To priests in a special way,” says 
Pope Pius XI in Divini Redemptoris,' 
“We recommend anew the oft-re- 
peated counsel of Our Predecessor, 
Leo XIII, to go to the working man. 
We make this advice Our own, and, 
faithful to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and His Church, We thus com- 
plete it: ‘Go to the working man, 
especially where he is poor; and in 
general, go to the poor.’” This 
counsel is further emphasized by 
the declaration in the next paragraph 
that, to this purpose, all else should be 
subordinated. ‘Every other enter- 
prise,’ says Pius XI, ‘‘however attrac- 
tive and helpful, must yield before 
the vital need of protecting the very 
foundations of the Faith and of 
Christian civilization. Let our parish 
priests, therefore, while providing of 
course for the normal needs of the 
faithful, dedicate the better part of 
their endeavors and their zeal to 
winning back the laboring masses to 
Christ and to His Church.” 

Taken in their context the words 
imply more than a temporary meas- 
ure. Were they only that, we might 
be justified in supposing that the 
situation could be met by readjust- 
ments of a superficial character. And 
this would mean halfheartedness in 
tackling the problem and consequent 
ill-success. Before adequate response 
can be made to the Pope’s counsel, 
the crisis must be viewed in all its 
gravity. The fundamental change re- 
quired must be accepted. That done, 


1 Paulist Press, § 60. 


it may be possible to enlist the earnest 
attention and serious study which 
the problem deserves. 


A New Chapter in History 


The truth is that we are beginning 
a new chapter in the history both of 
the world and of the Church. ‘The 
social basis of the Church,” said 
Berdyaev (in ‘‘Christianity and Class 
War’’), “is changing, and the new one 
must be formed principally of workers, 
with a minority of intellectuals; no 
more nobles, no more of the old com- 
mercial class. The society of the 
future will be a working society, and 
the Church will be able to live in 
accordance therewith as she did with 
the societies of the past, continuing 
to be the guardian of the eternal truths 
which she offers to the souls of man- 
kind.”’ In close accordance with this 
was the statement made in a com- 
munication addressed to Cardinal Ver- 
dier, Archbishop of Paris, by the then 
Cardinal Pacelli, speaking for His 
Holiness. Said His Eminence: “In 
the complexity of the modern world 
the working classes take on a growing 
importance, an importance which it 
would be stupid and unjust to under- 
estimate. The extent to which the 
representatives of labor are penetrated 
with the principles of the Gospel will 
decide in large measure the extent to 
which the society of to-morrow will 
be Christian.” 

It is customary to speak as though 
the contemporary conflict was between 
a middle-class society retaining and 
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anxious to preserve at least some 
relics of its Christian tradition and 
a proletariat entirely hostile to that 
tradition. In this view Christianity 
is confused with bourgeois respec- 
tability, and the struggle is seen to 
be one between a class that has to 
some extent recognized canons of 
moral decency and a class identified 
with atheistic materialism. This im- 
plies two distinct errors. 


Bourgeoisie vs. Proletariat 


In the first place, the issue of the 
contest between bourgeoisie and prole- 
tariat is a foregone conclusion. Stated 
in religious terms, the Master of the 
Feast, noting the refusal of the pros- 
perous and comfortable to accept His 
invitation, has turned to others. Pius 
XI’s “‘Go to the working men” is an 
echo of the command: “Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of 
the city and bring in hither the poor 
and the feeble and the blind and the 
lame.” Because we reject Marx’s 
dialectical materialism according to 
which the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat is the inevitable consequence 
of the preceding industrial conditions, 
we need not reject his assertion that 
in the near future the workers will 
constitute the dominant class; this 
assertion is capable of a Christian in- 
terpretation. Its apologia is to be 
found in the parable just quoted and 
in the historical failure (registered 
in recurrent wars) of the bourgeoisie 
to use for the glory of God the mag- 
nificent opportunity which the decline 
of feudalism gave it. As St. Paul 
turned from the Jews to the Gentiles, 
so does the Christian apostolate of 
to-day turn from the middle-class 
to “the poor and the feeble and the 
blind and the lame.’ The declining 
power of the former marks a Divine 


Judgment of a momentous character 
indicative, as was St. Paul’s decision, 
of a fresh stage in human history. 

In the second place, it is misleading 
to identify the proletariat with the 
ideology and culture exemplified by 
the Russian revolutionists. Marx 
exploited the sufferings and discontent 
of the poor in the interests of his 
materialistic and anti-Christian phil- 
osophy. That philosophy, instead of 
springing out of the proletarian soul, 
is the product of a middle-class in- 
telligentsia. Labor has not yet found 
itself. It stands at present at the 
cross-roads between a spiritual and a 
materialistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse. Its earlier phase in the English- 
speaking world owed much to Chris- 
tian idealism. Methodism bore no 
small part in inspiring and training its 
leaders and speakers. ‘‘At first sight,” 
writes Graham Wallas (in his Intro- 
duction to the late Professor Halévy’s 
“History of the English People’), 
“Evangelical Christianity and non- 
Christian Radicalism would seem to 
be at the opposite poles of human 
thought. But when, forty years ago, 
I first became a practical politician, 
I discovered how strong was the tra- 
dition of a working alliance between 
the two forces.”’ If the present writer, 
at one time closely identified with 
the Labor movement in Great Britain, 
may venture to quote his own ex- 
perience, it will be to confirm this. 
The Christian Socialism, as it was 
called, of the nineteenth century 
created a powerful tradition which 
lasted up to the time of the War. 
Since that time it has been in decline. 
The materialistic element (not neces- 
sarily theoretically materialistic) is 
triumphing. 

Thus, the real crisis to-day is not 
that occasioned by the clash of 
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bourgeoisie and proletariat; it is that 
occasioned by the conflict, within 
the proletariat, of these two antago- 
nistic philosophies—the spiritual and 
the material. The question as to the 
dominance of the workers is settled 
in their favor. The vital question 
which remains to be answered is as to 
which type of Labor will give its color 
to the new era. As Cardinal Pacelli 
said: ‘“The extent to which the repre- 
sentatives of labor are penetrated with 
the principles of the Gospel will decide 
in large measure the extent to which 
the society of to-morrow will be 
Christian.” 


Nature and Gravity of the Crisis 


Both the nature and gravity of the 
crisis can now be seen. In that crisis 
the Catholic Church has a decisive 
part to play. There is no prospect 
that the workers will turn again to 
those Protestant and Evangelical 
sources of inspiration which served 
them in earlier days. Nor, even if 
they were able to do so, would they 
find in the emotionalism of the Re- 
vivalists any adequate means for over- 
coming the power of a centralized, 
organized and dogmatic Communism. 
It is true that Wesley’s activities did 
much to prevent a repetition of the 
French Revolution on the other side 
of the Channel, but there is a pro- 
found difference between the French 
and Russian Revolutions, and present- 
day Evangelicalism is hopelessly hand- 
icapped should it attempt to repeat 
its achievement in the early nine- 
teenth century. There remains as a 
medium for Christianizing the workers 
only the Catholic Church, now as 
always the sole guardian of the Faith 
and Universal Pastor of the Peoples. 
The choice of those workers to whom 
is falling a dominating share in the 


government of world affairs is limited 
to Catholicism and Communism. 

Such adaptation as may be neces- 
sary in order to cope with the re- 
sponsibility as thus defined must be 
therefore something more than a 
temporary expedient. A readjustment 
of ecclesiastical machinery is not 
enough. Even the adoption of the 
methods indicated by the program of 
Catholic Action, unless accompanied 
by a corresponding inner change, 
would prove ineffective. Catholic 
Action supposes something which it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to describe 
as a spiritual revolution adapted to 
the situation created by the social 
revolution and on a scale commen- 
surate with the social revolution. 


Answer to an Objection 

It may be objected that, for this 
undertaking, the Church needs no 
adaptation. The hospitality with 
which she welcomes to the altar rails 
those of all classes, the social catho- 
licity she exhibits in such strong con- 
trast to the bourgeois character of 
the sects, her numerous philanthropies 
and the specially gracious spirit in 
which she is able to minister to the 
unfortunate, not to speak of the 
manner in which her forms of worship 
and public teaching meet the needs 
of the illiterate—all these facts give 
her strong claims to be considered as 
the Church, par excellence, of the Poor 
—a title which is, indeed, already ac- 
corded her. That is true, and yet it 
must be remembered that methods 
suited to a class of passive sufferers, 
too sunk in poverty and too hopeless 
of change to offer any resistance save 
that of apathy, must prove unfitted 
to the modern, class-conscious and ac- 
tively hostile masses of to-day. Re- 
member that the call to “go to the 
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workingman” occurs in a context 
which defines an apostolate to those 
immense multitudes who, in Pius XI’s 
words, “‘because they were not under- 
stood or treated with the respect to 
which they were entitled, in bitterness 
have strayed far from God.” It is a 
proletariat which has a religion and 
a dogmatic creed of its own that has 
to be approached. We are not now 
thinking of the simple-minded, tract- 
able and respectful poor of the past, 
but of a class which has imbibed large 
doses of anti-Catholic propaganda 
based on the Church’s alleged alliance 
with the monied class. When we 
speak of the Church as “the Church 
of the Poor,’ we must be careful to 
define the meaning of the term, ‘‘poor.” 
If by it is meant the class-conscious 
proletariat of our mines, factories and 
workshops, then the phrase is mis- 
leading. And it is in this latter sense 
that the word is used in Quadragesimo 
Anno and other Social Encyclicals. 


**The Church of the Poor’’ 


But there is a deeper sense in which 
the Church is now and always has 
been ‘“‘the Church of the Poor,’ how- 
ever that word be understood. The 
Object of her worship is One who, 
though Incarnate God, lived and 
labored for many years as a village 
carpenter. The fact that Our Lord 
was the Child of a working-class 
Mother is not to be reckoned as ‘‘an 
accident of birth’ without any par- 
ticular relevance to His mission. You 
and I have no choice as regards the 
circumstances of our nativity. Our 
social position is due to the force of 
circumstances rather than to any 
voluntary and deliberate action. In 
the case of Our Lord this was not so. 
He chose to be a carpenter. The social 
preference thus shown was confirmed 


when He selected the majority of His 
Apostles from the same lowly class. 
According to the public which he de- 
sires to reach, a trader chooses the 
newspaper medium through which to 
advertise his goods. If Jesus chose as 
His Apostles those whose social s/atus 
gave them special facilities for reach- 
ing the working class, it may be fairly 
presumed that it was this class which 
He intended should form the human 
foundations of His Church. Nor does 
this apply only to the apostolate for 
which St. Peter was responsible; it 
was to a man who worked with his 
hands at weaving that the apostleship 
to the Gentiles was committed. Nor 
were the results of this choice other 
than what might have been expected. 
“Look to your calling, brethren,” 
wrote St. Paul, addressing the Corin- 
thians, ‘‘that there are not many wise 
according to the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble.” The story 
told in the Acts of the Apostles takes 
us into the ghettoes of the Near East. 
If the truth must be told, these first 
Christians, whether in Asia or Europe, 
constituted a somewhat unsavory 
crowd of dock laborers, artisans, 
slaves. As it was the Jew who formed 
the racial nucleus of the Church, so 
was it these humble folk who formed 
its social nucleus. 


Carrying the Social Gospel to the 
Worker 

The significance, from the stand- 
point of the contemporary situation, 
of the communistic effects wrought 
by the Pentecostal experience scarcely 
needs to be pointed out. The Church 
that was formed by the action of the 
Holy Spirit corresponded closely, as 
we might expect it would, to the 
anticipations of Our Lady’s Mag- 
nificat and to the teaching of Christ’s 
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Beatitudes. ‘Only the proletariat can 
emancipate the proletariat,’ said 
Marx. The Church, having regard 
to her essential character, in approach- 
ing the workers is able without any 
adaptation of her fundamental char- 
acter to fulfill that condition. It was 
no mere opportunism that led Pius 
XI to say, “Go to the workers,” but 
a reversion to the original character 
of the Christian apostolate. 

That, however, is just where the 
difficulty lies. It is a fixed principle 
regulating Catholic policy that the 
Church shall respect the political and 
social powers. Whether it finds itself 
under a monarchy or a republic, it is 
the same; it renders to whatever 
Cesar may be in possession of author- 
ity that which is his. So also with 
social classes. Feudalism found it 
respecting the authority of the nobles. 
When the change came at the end of 
the Middle Ages, it accommodated 
itself to the regime of the bourgeoisie. 
That regime has lasted so long and 
the habit of mind formed under its 
influence has become so fixed that re- 
adaptation must be, as all such re- 
adaptations are, difficult and even 
painful. Moreover, there is a special 
difficulty in this case. The new trad- 
ing class which succeeded to the im- 
poverished nobility was rich and 
could offer material inducements as 
an argument for ecclesiastical support 
in its opposition to the workers’ cause. 
And it is so easy for the Church’s 
moral disapproval of Communism to 
become, under the soporific of bour- 
geois patronage, merged in this class- 
interest. Plutocracy is glad to exploit 
Catholic condemnation of proletarian 
materialism, and the fact that it does 
so in the interests of its own particular 
type of materialism is not always 
made clear to those concerned. It 


needs a vigilant spirit and a discern- 
ing mind not to fall into the trap and 
at the same time to avoid a com- 
promising endorsement of the workers’ 
claims. 

We reach the point towards which 
our argument has been bringing us 
when we say that the problem is one 
which demands as the primary con- 
dition of its solution an abundant re- 
lease of the spiritual resources resident 
within the Church. For what has to 
be achieved is nothing less than a 
recovery of the spirit which animated 
the first generation of Christians, a 
renewal of the simplicity manifested 
in the Gospels and the Acts. That 
the same costly preference for the 
poor as we find in Our Lord’s own 
ministry and in that of the Apostles 
should release us from the strangle- 
hold of a patronizing plutocracy, and 
leave us free to “go to the working 
men” as accredited representatives 
of the Divine Carpenter, involves a 
renunciation of material prospects 
which only a strong faith and a limit- 
less charity towards our fiercest oppo- 
nents can make possible. 


Specific Duties of To-Day 

Times of spiritual renewal are func- 
tional. That is to say, they are given 
for the performance of specific tasks. 
The Holy Spirit comes in no indeter- 
minate way, but in response to the 
need created by some overwhelming 
task such as would be, without His 
aid, impossible. It is the sense of 
human weakness, under the pressure 
of our apostolic obligations, forcing 
out of us the cry for divine wisdom 
and strength which is the primary 
condition of His advent. A glance at 
the serried ranks of the revolutionary 
proletariat organized on a worldwide 
scale is calculated to beget in us a 
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mood of impotent despair, and to 
suggest a speedy retreat into the com- 
forting arms of a bourgeoisie only too 
willing to persuade us that the con- 
templated mission to the workers is 
hopeless. But there is another way 
in which we may react to the formid- 
ableness of our responsibility—a re- 
discovery of the power and wisdom 
which, having enabled a few Jewish 
peasants to conquer the Roman Em- 
pire, has again and again in the 
Church’s history achieved the “im- 
possible.” And, prior to the War, 
that power was already operating to 
usher in the new age. It was not 
empty rhetoric which Cardinal Verdier 


employed when, addressing 80,000 
young workers gathered round the 
altar in a Paris stadium, he said: 
“You, dear children, with Christ, 
with the Church, nourished by the 
doctrine and full of the life of the 
Faith, have sworn to work the miracle 
that we in our timidity no longer 
counted on. To-morrow, thanks to 
you, your lives and your doctrine, 
the world of labor, for its happiness 
and for ours, for the glory of your 
country and for the good of humanity, 
will throw itself into the arms of 
Christ, our God. Children of the 
miracle, we bless you. May God be 
with you!’’ 








Original Nature versus Human Nature 
By Leo J. SWEENEY, C.M. 


The series of papers inaugurated in 
the October number of the REvrew re- 
garding the parish began with the data 
of a highly mobile urban parish col- 
lected over a period of several years 
with the utmost conscientiousness. In 
fact, it would be difficult to find raw 
data involving one-tenth the number of 
persons in this parish in which one 
could have like confidence. The first 
requisite for investigating empirical 
phenomena is accurate data. The ap- 
plication to the data of logic, extensive 
knowledge of like phenomena and re- 
lated knowledge, care in sifting the 
material, knowledge of method, etc., 
are of value only in so far as the data 
to be examined are reliable. A major 
difficulty in speculating about the par- 
ish has been the absence of accurate 
data. A correct medical diagnosis 
must state with the minimum of error 
the condition of the chief organs of the 
body. A unique pattern has been pro- 
vided for such diagnosis which is the re- 
sult of much effort on the part of many 
investigators over a long period of time. 
A part of the pattern is the theory for 
a prognosis based on the discovered 
facts and their empirical relationships. 
Sound medical practice is the result. 


Correct Methods of Social Diagnosis 


Sound social practice likewise de- 
pends on obtaining accurate social 
facts and applying to them sound 
theory developed also over a long pe- 
riod of time by able thinkers. There 
must be a process of diagnosis and 
prognosis, as in medical science or any 


other disciplme of knowledge. In 
keeping with this conclusion, which is 
the method of scientific practice, a 
group of unassailable data has been 
presented about a parish. There being 
no theory available about the parish 
because there has been no formal 
speculation about it, the succeeding 
papers have been concerned with sug- 
gestions related to a possible sound 
body of theory yet to be developed. 
The purpose of the papers was to 
stimulate thinking in such a direction. 
The data assembled in the first 
paper are not atypical. In all respects 
the deficiencies of religious and moral 
performance on the part of the parish- 
ioners are typical of the average urban 
parish, although it cannot be said that 
the average urban parish is organized 
and administered with an equal de- 
gree of efficiency. To meet the short- 
comings of the average parish, the 
papers suggested, respectively: that 
the possibilities of a parish to become 
a We-group be explored; that isola- 
tionism as a device for value preserva- 
tion be given attention; that the situa- 
tion of action be emphasized as much 
as the principles of action; and finally, 
that the parish could have no abundant 
life until it became a real parish as 
opposed to a nominalistic one. 
Explicitly stated here and there, and 
implied constantly, has been the idea 
that parishes are what they are, not 
because of a lack of good will, but be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge. In the 
last paper the innuendo came to a head 
with the indication that the parish 
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should be a subject of a special course 
in the seminaries, just as philosophy, 
theology, Canon Law, etc., constitute 
integral parts of the curriculum. In 
the present paper an effort will be made 
to point out several causes among 
many for the absence of such teaching 
and for its consequent product, the 
trial-and-error parish. 


Obscurantism of Philosophy and Science 


The first cause to be treated briefly 
is the predominance of the philosophi- 
cal point of view in relationship to 
everything having to do with religious 
practice. The neglected point of view 
is the scientific. Neither point of view 
should be monopolistic; the disciplines 
should be complementary. Aristotle 
and St. Thomas so practised them. In 
how many instances does St. Thomas 
not ask first concerning the matter in 
question (‘“What are the facts?) be- 
fore he begins to reason about the sub- 
ject! Although it is to Socrates that 
credit is given for the scientific formula, 
doubt and definition, it was Aristotle 
who united it to the philosophic 
method in the written word exten- 
sively. In preparation for his Politics, 
he examined one hundred and fifty po- 
litical constitutions. As aconsequence, 
many of his deductions are valid to 
this day. But that ancient propitious 
beginning of the filiation of the disci- 
plines of knowledge has in modern 
times been rent asunder, and with the 
passage of the years the rift has become 
wider, with the philosopher occupying 
one ivory tower and the scientist an- 
other. An eminent physicist was 
heard to say within the past decade at 
a meeting of university professors that 
he gave up God and metaphysics forty 
years ago. Within his hearing were a 
number who might have equally 
bragged, not that they had given up 


science after decades of experience 
with it, but that they had no knowl- 
edge of it whatsoever. These auditors 
were our own clergy. The occasion 
was a dramatic example of self-im- 
posed ignorance on both sides, science 
denying a place to philosophy, and 
philosophy, while less vocal, ignoring 
the valid position of science. This sad 
spectacle was the more regrettable be- 
cause of the utter vulnerability of the 
positivistic position. If the bearers of 
philosophic knowledge were equally 
skilled in scientific method, they could 
long ago have completely routed the 
enemies of religion. But the arrogant 
position of science was met with an 
equally arrogant attitude of philoso- 
phy, and as a consequence a spite wall 
has been erected between them. Scien- 
tific skepticism and agnosticism have 
not won a victory through their dy- 
namic activity alone, but with the aid 
of smug philosophers who have aban- 
doned the field of intellectual combat 
because of lack of skill with the newly 
forged weapons of science. Science let 
itself in for an easy routing when it 
turned its back upon philosophy, but 
philosophy’s opportunity went for 
naught when it failed to seize the new 
knowledge for its own offensive. 

This has been particularly true for 
the social sciences and the future is 
fraught with no more promise than the 
past, although the need and prospect 
for their use are greater than ever be- 
fore because of new social problems 
and the failure of the anti-religious 
group to solve them. 


Is Human Nature Static or Dynamic? 


A second cause for the neglect to use 
available social knowledge (which, 
however, is rooted in the first) is the 
static conception of human nature 
which is universal in ecclesiastical 
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teaching. The remainder of the paper 
will be concerned with pointing out the 
dynamic nature of human nature, 
which is a commonplace in sound so- 
cial teaching. This point of view is 
tremendously important, because a 
changing human nature requires a 
changing knowledge, while a static con- 
ception of human nature requires no 
new knowledge at all. 

By changing human nature is not 
meant a variation in original nature ex- 
cept through heredity. Original na- 
ture has been the same the world over, 
whatever the variations in size, tex- 
ture or pigmentation. Science itself 
is agreed that there has been no bio- 
logical change in _ historic man. 
Whence, then, the differences in per- 
sonality and character to be found be- 
tween the East and the West or be- 
tween the medieval and the modern 
period, not to say the differences be- 
tween an Englishman and an Ameri- 
can? The obvious answer must be 
that, since original nature is the same 
for all, another factor or factors must 
be involved. These have been found 
to be many by different investigators 
at different times. From the begin- 
ning of systematic speculation about 
man in the fifth century B.C., there is 
evidence of insight into man’s be- 
havior which the modern period 
through scientific method has intensi- 
fied, elucidated, and amplified greatly. 
However true the ancient insights, a 
need had to arise for their develop- 
ment and clarification, such need be- 
ing a highly multitudinous and utterly 
complex mixed society. Consequently, 
only in the last hundred years through 
systematic and concentrated attention 
has it been possible to winnow the 
chaff from the wheat in the under- 
standing of man’s behavior. During 
that time not a theory was left untried 


to explain the great variety of human 
action. There arose the mechanistic 
school, the biological, the hereditist, 
the geographical, the psychoanalyti- 
cal, the psychological, the economic, 
and many others. All of these schools 
were guilty of the particularistic fallacy 
which is an oversimplification of caus- 
ality or an attempt to substitute one 
factor in the place of many; or again, 
to attribute monopolistic causality to 
one factor when many are involved. 
They were attempts also to explain 
social phenomena by causes outside of 
the social field proper, where the causes 
should have been looked for first of all. 
This period was the purgative way of 
the development of social science. All 
of the wrong theories were tried before 
the right one, an experience which 
every science goes through in greater 
or lesser degree before it comes to ma- 
turity. The discovery of the dynamic 
nature of man has brought social sci- 
ence to maturity. 

But the static concept of human na- 
ture has permeated teaching in our 
own schools. Human nature is the 
same as original nature; rather, there 
is no distinction between the two. 
Man is born human from this point of 
view, while from the dynamic point of 
view he is only potentially human. 
He never becomes human or is so- 
cialized unless he is submitted to the 
process of learning. In other words, 
he is the product of association as a 
human being. Without that associa- 
tion he is a social imbecile, for he is 
born to be social as he is born to see 
and hear. But he is born asocial and 
amoral. He has a long period of help- 
less infancy during which he learns the 
simplest things with the greatest diffi- 
culty. His original equipment at birth 
is the lowest of all living things. 
Within a few hours after birth some 
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animals are able to look after them- 
selves, whereas years must elapse be- 
fore man has learned to look after his 
simplest needs. It is more than likely 
that many would crawl or drag them- 
selves through life on their hands and 
knees, if they were not helped and en- 
couraged to walk in their second or 
third year. The random articulations 
of the infant would remain undirected 
and without the semblance of intelli- 
gence unless he were taught to speak 
by those about him. 

But, on the other hand, he is the 
most educable of all living creatures. 
His helpless infancy is offset by his po- 
tential capacity, while the precocious- 
ness of other animals is also the source 
of their limitations. Their wonderful 
instincts—the web-spinning technique 
of the spider, the engineering talent 
of the female beaver, the division of 
labor among ants, the social organiza- 
tion and stratification of bees—ex- 
haust their capacities. They can be 
taught little or nothing. All are lim- 
ited in their learning range by their 
rigid instincts. They are born fully 
equipped, and in this sense are static 
by nature. Man has his limitations 
also, but they have not yet been ascer- 
tained, for his history, although not one 
of uninterrupted progress, has been a 
process of accumulating knowledge. 
He is the learning animal. 


**Nature of Human Nature’’ 


Such is the characteristic of his hu- 
man nature, and his human nature like 
the nature of the chameleon takes color 
from his environment—from what he 
learns. As a consequence, there are 
many forms of human nature, al- 
though one hears constantly that hu- 
man nature is always the same. The 
“Nature of Human Nature,’ the title 
of a publication by Professor Ellsworth 


Faris, indicates the variety of what is 
thought to remain constant and is so 
often confused with original nature. 
Man’s human nature is as various as 
his physical characteristics, which are 
only exceeded in their multiplicity by 
one animal, the dog. Whatever their 
diversities, the differing types of hu- 
man nature are all facets of our com- 
mon human nature as they are affected 
by ways of living, systems of truth, 
customs, beliefs, superstitions, preju- 
dices, arts, ethics, etc. In the first 
years of our life these things and many 
others determine our inclinations. 
Ever after, unless we do violence to 
ourselves, our judgments of right and 
wrong, of the good or bad, of the desir- 
able or undesirable, the beautiful or the 
ugly, or any others, are based upon the 
early standards communicated by our 
elders. They are right, good, desirable, 
beautiful because the judgments are 
ours; they are a part of our acquired 
human nature. As an illustration, 
consider one’s food habits. When a 
child is born, as far as can be deter- 
mined, he has no food preferences, is 
entirely neutral to this or that choice 
of food. But within a few years food 
habits are set for life, because the fam- 
ily’s food likings and prejudices become 
those of the child. The family’s pref- 
erences are in turn the food patterns 
of the immediate group, as is evident 
from American and Continental break- 
fasts—the English taste for mutton, 
and the Italian for spaghetti, and the 
Chinese taboo on dairy products. 
Food habits are the product of early re- 
peated food experiences. Likewise, 
religious beliefs, moral standards, mat- 
ters of taste, manners, and values in 
general are a part of the personality, 
because repeatedly an attitude has been 
communicated about them in the most 
formative years of life. 
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Whence the Christian Personality? 


Consider also the religious aspect of 
a Christian’s personality. If he is a 
sincere Christian, the ultimate value 
of all of his behavior is his own eternal 
happiness, the knowledge of which has 
nothing to do with his original nature. 
It is not something with which he is 
born, although often it is said of some- 
one that “he was born a Catholic.” 
The Christian’s ultimate value is no 
part of human knowledge, although 
many like Plato and Aristotle had 
some belief in immortality. The 
Christian, however, knows the end of 
Christian striving because of Revela- 
tion. The great dynamic of his per- 
sonality he has learned. Four hundred 
million Chinese have no such super- 
natural knowledge, because their eld- 
ers had no such knowledge; elders of 
the latter in turn also were devoid of it, 
and consequently it is no part of 
Chinese personality. Whoever heard 
of a Chinese fanatic? But everyone 
knows of Christian fanatics whose 
lives were wholly integrated about one 
idea—the Fathers of the Desert, for 
instance. They were dynamic person- 
alities centering about an acquired 
idea. Their original nature was pos- 
sessed by an acquired human nature, 
which turned it into the image and 
likeness of the divine nature. 

It requires no great perspicacity to 
observe that the differences in heredity 
about which hereditists clamor so 
much (a position which is a part of the 
original nature tradition) manifest 
themselves only in the degree of ac- 
complishment within the same set of 
values. Another way to put the same 
thing would be to say that, while all 
the members of a society are the logical 
products of its values, the members in- 
corporate the values in their personali- 
ties in different degrees. Thus, there 


are Henry Fords, Rockefellers, Mor- 
gans; there are also the proprietors of 
automobile agencies, gasoline station 
owners, bank cashiers, and clerks 
whose success at money-making in no 
way compares with the first, yet whose 
striving and hope is for the same de- 
gree of success. Large and small 
money-makers are parts of the same 
pattern. The differences in capacity, 
schooling, opportunity, all are mani- 
fest in pursuing the same scheme of 
values. The differences in heredity, 
whatever they may be, are not shown 
in some individuals transcending the 
dominant values of the society. For 
example, the rationalism of St. Thomas 
was a part of the growing rationalism 
of his time, which shows the limitation 
placed upon even the greatest minds by 
their social milieu. 


The Human Personality and the 
Social System 

A striking way of illustrating the 
interdependence between individual 
personality and the characteristics of 
the society is the well-known phrase 
that the person and the social system 
are aspects of the same thing. Another 
phrase indicative of the same thing is 
that the individual is only an abstrac- 
tion, by which is meant that no sooner 
is the individual born than he begins 
to be the product of the values incor- 
porated in the personalities of those 
about him. He begins to be social as 
they are social. So true is this that, 
if similar twins who are as alike as 
two peas in a pod are separated at the 
time of birth, one being taken to 
China and the other remaining in 
America, in the process of their de- 
velopment they will growingly mani- 
fest opposite traits of personality. 
One will be a familistic, traditional, 
ritualistic personality, and the other a 
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highly individualistic, rationalistic, go- 
getter personality. 

All of which again emphasizes the 
necessity of the importance of atten- 
tion to the dynamic concept of per- 
sonality. If argument is lacking in 
conviction regarding the dependence 
of the personality upon the meanings, 
the bearers and the vehicles of a social 
system, concrete examples of such in- 
terdependence may be helpful in pro- 
moting assent. One such is Kamala, 
the wolf-child of India, who was so- 
called because she was found living in 
a wolves’ cave when eight and a half 
years of age. Nothing of her preceding 
history is known. Apparently she 
knew of no other association, for she 
had no memory nor ways of humans. 
Her personality differed in no way 
from the animals with which she asso- 
ciated. She walked on her hands and 
knees, ate from the ground in that 
position, was without language, of 
course, and without affection and 
gratitude. Born with the capacity to 
cry, smile and laugh, she was devoid 
of all three. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that she was taught to walk 
upright, to eat with her hands, to learn 
a number of words. Simple sentences 
she never learned to use with facility 
up to the time she died when about 
seventeen years old. She remained 
what she was when found, a social 
imbecile. One may justly remark that 
the argument, ab uno disce omnes, is a 
poor one—which is true, but it happens 
that Kamala is not the only such ex- 
ample. There have been many other 
examples—among the most notable, 
Victor, the savage French boy of Avey- 
ron, discovered by sportsmen on a 
hunt in the forest in the year 1837. 
Marked professional care was unable 
to educate him socially, to stimulate 
ideas, to make him speak. Learning 








to be a human had been delayed too 
long. The common experience is that, 
when social maturation does not pro- 
ceed seriatim with the early years of 
life, defective and inadequate person- 
alities result. The swarms of habitual 
criminals who inhabit our fortress 
prisons are defective personalities, the 
product of asocial and amoral families 
and a thoroughly unstable society. 


Nature and the Moral Law 


In spite of the limitations of original 
nature manifested not only in the fore- 
going examples but also in every child 
brought into the world, one hears from 
time to time the assertion that the 
moral law is written in the heart of 
man. At the same time that students 
of philosophy are taught that there 
are no intuitive ideas, they are also 
taught without clarification or explana- 
tion something akin to the Kantian 
moral imperative. The present con- 
cern, as should be abundantly evident, 
is with a sharp distinction between 
original and human nature, or static 
and dynamic human nature, so that the 
above contradiction would not be pos- 
sible, nor like confusion on a thousand 
other issues. Is it not strange that 
there should be so much understanding 
of the réle played by association as 
exemplified in the provision for Catho- 
lic schools, and so little knowledge 
of association in all of its ramifications? 
Persons have been heard to say almost 
in the same breath, ‘“Tell me the com- 
pany you keep and I shall tell you 
what you are” and ‘The moral law is 
written in the heart of man’’—which 
is to lay emphasis at the same time 
first on learning and then on something 
like a moral instinct. Such confusion 
is unlikely when the true knowledge 
of the social is present. All instincti- 
vistic theories make possible a similar 
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confusion. It is easy to represent the 
individual as an amalgam of instincts 
and explain, as the occasion arises, 
social action on the basis of one or an- 


other of these instincts. First, war is 
explained by the instinct of pugnacity, 
then by the instinct for power, finally 
by the instinct for greed. The bottom 
fell out of the instinct market when it 
was overwhelmed by a crop of instincts 
collected by students through Pro- 
fessor L. L. Bernard to the number of 
5500. The theory is now a thing of the 
past among students of psychology, 
but its opportuneness will not down, 
as a consequence of which we have a 
parental instinct, an acquisitive in- 
stinct, a gaming instinct, an altruistic 
instinct, an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, and so on ad infinitum. 


Chief Characteristic of Modern Society 


An otherwise admirable treatise on 
“Capitalism, Catholicism and Protest- 
antism’’ accounts for the rise of the 
capitalistic system on the basis of an 
acquisitive instinct. The argument is 
that, when the controls of the Middle 
Ages of the economic ethic broke down, 
the acquisitive instinct was given full 
play with the consequent rise of the 
present system. There is no plausible 
proof of such an instinct; in fact, the 
overwhelming evidence is in the other 
direction. In spite of the gigantic ef- 
fort during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries of the success-in-acquir- 
ing-wealth system, the effort to make 
thoroughly acquisitive the members of 
the present society has been but partly 
successful. Many indeed are martyrs 
to the acquisition of wealth they can 
never need and can never use. All are 
more than tinged with such a malady, 
but with whatever dreams they are 
made to have of riches, their efforts fall 
short of martyrdom to attain riches. 


While there is no limit’ to desire, as is 
well known, there is a limit to enjoy- 
ment which may be the break or curb 
on the dynamic pressure of our egoistic 
system to develop unlimited acquisi- 
tiveness in all. The system has been 
greatly successful, without doubt, in 
directing desire to a sharp acquisitive- 
ness, but it must be remembered that 
it is only in the Western world that ac- 
quisitiveness has risen to the eminence 
of the dominating process in a social 
system. Systematized avarice has 
conquered only the Christian world. 
Even the so-called instinct of self- 
preservation fluctuates in its manifes- 
tations. Many commit suicide, Chris- 
tian martyrs went gladly to their 
death, thousands engage in hazardous 
occupations, soldiers often risk their 
lives with the greatest abandon, the 
widows of India formerly committed 
suttee on their husbands’ graves. 
These examples and many others indi- 
cate the power of the social to direct 
human impulses. As a matter of fact, 
it seems that the notion of an instinct 
of self-preservation is a social inven- 
tion. It was Gilbert Chesterton who 
said that man only desired his health 
so that he could be careless about it. 


Origin of Social Instincts 

The position of the instinctivists (as, 
for example, William James, who 
thought that pugnacity was bred in 
our bones) has been completely re- 
versed. It is better understood now 
that, instead of the so-called instincts 
being the cause of culture or the culture 
being the expression of the instincts, 
the opposite is true: the instincts are 
the product of the culture. Such a de- 
thronement of static nature may be 
hard to bear, but the pain is quickly 
overcome by the overwhelming evi- 
dence for one who will consider it with- 
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out prejudice. A more revolutionary 
form of stating the preceding is that no 
act has a great deal of significance by 
itself, its meaning depending on ac- 
companying circumstances and the cul- 
ture of the group. Weeping, for in- 
stance, seems to have no meaning of it- 
self, for actresses can turn it on or off 
at will without the emotion of sorrow. 
At different times, it expresses equally 
well grief, disappointment, gladness, 
rage, pain. A woman cries when her 
husband dies, when her daughter 
is married, and when she peels onions. 
Certain peoples cry as a sign of wel- 
come and hospitality; others smile. 
The first cry of the infant is said to be 
merely an overflow of energy; cer- 
tainly it has no social significance. 
Only as it is submitted to learning and 
given patterns for its crying does a 
child attach meaning to its weeping. 
The weeping of women is the carrying 
into adulthood of a sanctioned infantil- 
ism, for they are no more weepy by 
nature than men. But early in life 
they are encouraged to weep while 
males are not. At different times 
women are more weepy than at other 
times, because at certain times weep- 
ing is encouraged and approved while 
at other times it is discouraged. The 
present parasitic female weeps more 
than the self-reliant pioneer grand- 
mother. 

Neither is the female less aggressive 
than the male, as scholastic philoso- 
phers are wont to attest. When their 
behavior so appears, it is socially 
masked. They are required to appear 
less aggressive now and again by the 
conventions of the time. But does 
anyone believe for an instant that 
modern woman is less aggressive than 
modern man? There are women to- 
day who think that the modern woman 
is more aggressive than modern man. 


Fluctuating Human Nature 

For the above few references of 
fluctuating human nature volumes of 
references might be substituted. How- 
ever, the changed and changing human 
nature of the times, and therefore of 
the parish, have not been data for di- 
agnosis and prognosis, because human 
nature is thought to be, not a variable 
factor, but a constant one. The ex- 
ternalities of human nature change, but 
not human nature itself. The signifi- 
cance of large numbers missing Mass 
on Sundays, of neglecting their Easter 
duty, of not being canonically married, 
is not understood because the causes 
of such behavior are sought exclu- 
sively in the will, the allurements of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
That an integrated system of religious 
truths and morals has been superseded 
by a system of hodgepodge elements of 
religious truth and morals and secular 
error about all of the important things 
in life, seems to be of minor signifi- 
cance. The clergy do not realize that 
when dealing with the faithful they 
are dealing with strangers. Indeed, 
in dealing with themselves they are 
dealing with strangers, for they do 
not understand the conflict in their 
personalities due to the two conflicting 
worlds in which they have been reared 
and lived, the sacred and the secular. 
If investigators see in the mysticism 
of St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the 
Cross, and St. Ignatius elements of 
conflict absent from the personalities 
of the mystics of the Great Age of Cer- 
tainty, when the truth of faith was not 
in competition with the truth of the 
senses, how great must be the conflict 
in the modern mind, lay as well as 
clerical! What chance have adoles- 
cents to form their personalities, which 
means to integrate them, in the quasi- 
synthesis of the welter of contradic- 
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tions to which they are exposed! 
Perplexed clergy, perplexed parents, 
perplexed progeny—these are the prod- 
ucts of thinking of human nature as 
unchanged and unchanging. 


Christian Personality in Our Day 


All of the foregoing adds up to the 
conclusion that the present so-called 
Christian personality is a type of its 
own, a personality sui generis. The 
present Christian is not the early 
Christian, nor the medieval Christian, 
nor yet the early modern Christian. 
The times in their full flush of natural- 
ism have produced a pseudo-Christian 
personality, a kind of Jacob-Esau 
product, with the voice of Jacob and 
the hands of Esau, an ethical and re- 
ligious monstrosity. The Christians 
of former periods were easily identifi- 
able for what they professed to be, be- 
cause, whatever the dissemination of 
error in those times, it was not such as 
to produce the hybrid Christian of to- 
day. The means for its dissemination 
were not at hand for one thing, and for 
another the highly dynamic genesis of 
evil, the modern economic industrial 
system, had not come into being. Up 
until the sixteenth century Christianity 
in her difficulties was on her own 
ground, but with the advent of the 
modern period a new and unknown 
antagonist appeared—one that brought 
into being a form of human nature 


never known before, an unhallowed crea- 
ture of avarice. There has never been 
such another personality at any other 
time or any other place, for always at 
other places and at other times un- 
limited rational avarice was unknown. 
While the Church was fighting dog- 
matic heresy in the early modern pe- 
riod, the new sly evil made its way into 
the lives of Christians almost unseen, 
and ever since it has been there incu- 
bating its malice to the deterioration of 
an integrated Christian personality. 

Every parish is an agglomeration of 
such unintegrated conflict personali- 
ties, a condition no one of them under- 
stands but about which a few have 
some slight suspicion. These latter 
express their perplexity in this way: 
“Why does not the priest in his ser- 
mons apply what he says to our every- 
day lives?’ They little know but 
perhaps suspect that the priest has not 
been taught to apply what he preaches 
to his own life. He does not know 
what manner of man he himself is, nor 
what manner of men they are. He 
thinks that he is one kind of personal- 
ity when he is another. The under- 
standing of their ‘everyday lives’’ has 
been hidden from him. His pattern 
for dealing with his flock is the simple 
Christian pattern for the simple Chris- 
tian, but what he needs is a pattern 
for a new and complex creature—the 
rational - economic - acquisitive - secu- 
lar Christian. 








Informal Graduate Work for the Junior Clergy 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Sister (in a retreat house for 
women to secular priest who was 
ten years ordained, but was giving 
his first closed retreat to a group of 
young women, after the second con- 
ference had been duly delivered): 
“Father, the girls complain that you 
are talking only ten minutes. They 
expect your talks to last around a 
half-hour. That is what they are 
used to in their retreats and on their 
days of recollection.” 

Embryonic Retreat-Master: “‘Sister, 
I find that in ten minutes I have run 
dry of matter. What would you 
have me do after that? Just shoot 
blanks?” 

Sister: “But, Father, don’t you 
ever read to refresh your mind and 
further stock it?” 

Book-Shy Priest: ‘Do you realize, 
Sister, that I haven’t read a book in 
ten years. The rush of modern 
parish life doesn’t give a padre any 
time for reading books. He’s lucky 
if he can get a half-hour to an hour 
for both the morning and evening 
paper and several hours a week for 
popular weeklies. In that way he 
at least knows what’s going on in 
the world.” 

I wonder how typical the above 
gate-crashing retreat-master is. I am 
disposed to wager, though, that the 
generality of our junior clergy do not 
read a half-dozen worthwhile volumes 
ayear. Yet, that done over a period of 
five years would make the ordinary 
young priest contemporaneously and 
theologically cultured—which he is 
not and cannot be when he leaves the 
seminary. True, when the days of 
formal study are over, our young priest 
does have a working grasp of eccle- 
siastical principles; and he will con- 


tinue to possess this grasp if he keeps 
constantly consulting his undisposed- 
of textbooks as occasions of doubt 
arise. But if he goes no further, he 
will be forever without a priestly habi- 
tation and a name as far as real knowl- 
edge of the textbooks themselves is 
concerned (the textbooks which he 
thought he knew when he covered 
them in the seminary), to say nothing 
of the living implications of those text- 
books in daily life, and not even to 
mention the yearly samplings of new 
books of general interest that give 
promise of having permanent value. 
Of course, the retort is easy that young 
priests are no worse in this respect 
than other young professional men. 
I recall that some years ago in a note- 
worthy article a physician charged 
that young doctors spend their non- 
working hours to such an extent in 
relay races of cigarette-smoking and 
ephemeral, if not wasteful, reading, 
that they fail to conserve the knowl- 
edge they had on leaving medical 
school. They think it out of the 
question to keep up with the constant 
progress of their profession, whereas 
what they really lack is, not time, but 
inclination. Yet, Holy Mother Church 
in principle saves her young clerics 
from themselves in this respect; but 
young medics have no such kindly 
mother to do a similar thing for them. 
For all that, a slip-shod, dull routine 
application of that same principle of 
the Church does not and cannot ac- 
complish what the principle was in- 
tended to bring about. 
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Is Anything Wrong with the Junior 
Clergy Examinations? 


In the sense that these examinations 
in this country are held once a year 
over a period of five years, and that 
each year a portion of the entire 
matter of the several sacred sciences is 
assigned to be studied for the annual 
ordeal, I answer that to this extent 
there is nothing wrong with the ex- 
aminations. In the sense, though, 
that there is a tendency for the young 
priest to do worse in each of the four 
succeeding examinations, in the sense 
that the generality of the young priests 
do not grow intellectually during that 
five-year period, in the sense that their 
sermons fail to show, as a rule, much 
more theological acumen than can be 
gleaned from the answers and the ex- 
planations of the catechism questions— 
in all these and several other senses 
I aver that as commonly conducted 
everything is wrong with the junior 
clergy examinations. What could 
lead to a truly liberal culture for the 
priest is in practice reduced to a mere 
cursory review prepared for with vary- 
ing degrees of diligence during the 
month, and sometimes during the 
week, before the examinations them- 
selves. Nothing is done on the occa- 
sion of these examinations by the 
ordinary young priest to annex to his 
principles already acquired a vast store 
of facts. During a walk with me in 
1913 from old Kenrick Seminary to the 
meeting-place of a national convention, 
Doctor John A. Ryan contrasted the 
rich and poor equipment of Catholic 
and non-Catholic exponents of social 
doctrines. Catholic writers and speak- 
ers, commented this pioneer fact-finder 
of Rerum Novarum, have a good grasp 
of sound principles, but as a rule they 
are weak or vague in their facts, 
whereas non-Catholic publicists are 


powerful in facts but for the most part 
pitifully weak in principles. “If we 
Catholics would only add facts to our 
principles,” declared Dr. Ryan, “we 
would be invincible.” 

Yet, the ordinary young priest is not 
going to do this himself; for he, like 
the generality of mortals, is a creature 
of environment. And, quite evidently, 
modern parish life doesn’t lend itself 
to the doing of things which are not 
mandatory. Still, it is marvellous how 
much reading a small number of young 
priests do manage to do; they literally 
force themselves to read. In this they 
imitate a utility executive I have just 
heard of, who never lets a night pass 
on returning home (no matter how 
late the hour) without devoting a half- 
hour to reading with the result that 
he can converse intelligently on almost 
any subject of common interest. This 
minority of young priests succeed in 
perusing at least half a dozen good 
books a year, idling and recreative 
reading not included. 


The Self-Educated Man af 1844 and 
of 1944 


Maynard’s latest biography tells 
the story of the self-educated Yankee 
who shook New England by becoming 
a Catholic, as Oxford’s greatest son did 
old England a year after by the same 
course of action. That Yankee had 
had only a few months of high schooling 
in his teens; yet, before he had a 
beard on his upper lip, as he afterwards 
boasted, he had read Plato and 
Aristotle in the original. Long before 
his fortieth year, when he was con- 
verted, he was conversant with the 
German and the French writers of the 
time on philosophy and social thought. 
He was to introduce Kant to his native 
New England; and, as a non-Catholic, 
he refuted Kant’s system of subjectiv- 
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ism. This same Brownson discovered 
the sophistry of popular sovereignty 
in the sense of the people being the 
origin instead of the instruments of civil 
rule—the latter being a God-given 
gift to man in the form of natural 
necessity. This Yankee convert be- 
came truly educated by falling, over 
the years, under the spell of first one 
author and then another. The process 
was a slow one. He himself was over 
sixty years old before he was the 
rounded-out Catholic scholar and 
thinker. Yet, he is a classical illustra- 
tion of the truth that there is no in- 
structor like the pages of a great book; 
and pari passu, the pages of any kind 
of book absolutely or relatively worth 
reading. 

In his very disarming scholastic 
confession made in a chapter of his 
“Education for Freedom” Dr. Hutch- 
ins avows that, in spite of having been 
the Dean of the Yale Law School be- 
fore he was thirty, he still had to wait 
until he was forty-one and President 
of Chicago University before he had 
the kind of liberal education a boy of 
eighteen to twenty should have. This, 
the candid and fearless Doctor ex- 
plains, he got by following the courses 
on great books under Dr. Adler at 
Chicago University. If a president of 
a world-known university could secure 
the complement of a lacking liberal 
education by coming in contact with 
great books, why cannot young priests 
begin making the acquaintance of the 
books which lie between them and 
contemporary and sacerdotal culture? 


Required Reading for the Junior Clergy 


Canon 30 of the Code (prescribing 
at least three years of examinations 
for junior secular priests) and Canon 
590 (prescribing at least five years for 
junior Religious priests) both leave 


ample room for the respective Ordi- 
naries to take into account local needs, 
and to use such measures as will insure 
in each instance the realization of the 
principle underlying the Canons—a 
principle which might be phrased in 
present-day language as the minimum 
promotion of adult clerical education. 
We have seen that the routine and light 
review of part of each sacred study 
yearly for five years is far from ac- 
complishing this end. Even if the ex- 
aminations were searching, they would 
still not do more than preserve the 
ordination level of knowledge. But 
compulsory adult clerical education 
means advancing that level for a period 
of years in the well-founded hope that 
the process will go on automatically 
thereafter. And it will; for once the 
light of intellectuality in any line 
dawns upon the human mind, no 
further extrinsic urge to study is re- 
quired. The trouble now is that young 
priests have no compulsory form of 
equivalent graduate work. The result 
is that all too many of them at the end 
of ten years become what Pope Bene- 
dict XIII said in justification of his 
prescribed annual examination for 
confessors and preachers in Rome: 
they know less in the end than they 
did in the beginning. Essentially and 
not accidentally is their waning knowl- 
edge related to their non-serious read- 
ing. How bring about this reading in 
connection with the junior clergy ex- 
aminations? 


Six Books a Year for Five Years 


But before treating of this supple- 
mentary phase of work rather than of 
matter in connection with the junior 
clergy examinations, there is an acci- 
dental arrangement of matter to insist 
upon. Instead of having a section of 
each of the six sacred subjects reviewed 
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each year, I suggest this method of 
formal textbook review (at West Point 
as much time is supposed to be de- 
voted to reviewing the matter as was 
spent in going over it the first time). 
For the first year I would suggest that 
the entire matter of dogmatic theology 
be reviewed; for the second year all 
Scripture; for the third year all moral 
theology; for the fourth year all church 
history; for the fifth year all canon 
law and liturgy. One advantage of 
this arrangement, besides unity of 
attention for the one year at a time, 
is that the young priest would review 
earliest the subject he is going to use 
most in his sermons and instructions 
(and that would be dogmatic theology), 
and then the other subjects in order. 
Simultaneously, there should be 
the compulsory course of reading for 
each of the five years paralleling the 
subject formally reviewed. There 
should be six books out of some twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four. The first 
book should be read and reviewed in 
detail during the first two months of 
the examination year. Then the same 
for the succeeding five books. This 
would not mean more than a half- 
hour’s reading or writing a day on the 
average. The book, of course, would 
be purchased by the young priest and 
kept as a part of his sacred library; 
nor would the thirty volumes at the 
end of the five years, plus the six 
sets of textbooks, be a badly chosen 
or inadequate reference for the ordi- 
nary parochial priest. On the day of 
annual examination the young priest 
would come prepared to pass his whole 
examination either in the text or on 
the books read, or any part of either 
or parts of both. Comprehensive, 
admittedly, the examination would be 
and should be in intensity and extent, 
with the one proviso that the compre- 


hensiveness be relative rather than 
absolute—Luke Delmages getting Del- 
magian questions and Father Pats 
getting Patrician questions. 

Let us suppose that for this current 
year dogmatic theology were the 
sacred science to be reviewed, and en- 
larged upon by judicious reading. 
Two of the books out of the six to be 
chosen might be “The Sacraments 
of Daily Life’ by Father Bernard 
Kelly, C.Sp.S., and “Gilbert Keith 
Chesterson” by Maisie Ward. In the 
first volume the young priest would 
find new lights on the whole subject 
of sacramental theology, no matter 
how well he may have learned his text 
on the Sacraments in general and the 
Sacraments in particular. He would 
notice the author making implications 
he had either not heard of at all or 
had forgotten or not been impressed 
by. He would see the author demon- 
strating the feasibility of preaching 
purely dogmatic sermons, and would 
begin realizing for himself that one 
element in the deficiency spiritual diet 
of our American Catholics is the 
absence of the truths of faith in every 
order, and in no order more than in the 
sacramental order. Then in that offi- 
cial biography of the beloved and 
cosmopolite Chesterton—an all-time 
standard work both from the stand- 
point of authenticity and literary finish 
—he would make the intimate ac- 
quaintance of a man who by disposi- 
tion and rearing was an Englishman of 
Englishmen, and by the faith of More, 
Alfred, Thomas a Becket and Bede a 
concivis sanctorum (a fellow-citizen of 
the Saints). Here the young priest, 
fresh from his cloistered years of 
seminary life, would become aware of 
many an item of knowledge that he had 
not found in his textbooks. He would 
see that error no less than truth is 
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fleshed in human persons, and that 
in spite of the faith which was once 
delivered to the Saints and is their 
possession, Catholic men and women 
may still be mean and unlovable, while 
material heretics may be not only 
lovable but actually loved. The 
young priest will be amazed at how 
uncompromising Chesterton can be 
in combatting false doctrine and at 
the same time exceedingly amiable to 
his opponents. Theologically and 
economically, G. K. C. could class 
George Bernard Shaw as a scientific 
outlaw. All the while, though, he 
could deal with him on terms of inti- 
mate friendship. Lastly our young 
priest would discover in Chesterton 
the epitome of all that which was 
England over the centuries, and dis- 
cern in a thousand Chestertonian epi- 
sodes principles of guidance for those 
within and without the fold. 

Again let us suppose that Scripture 
were the study to be reviewed during 
the current year. Two books by non- 
Catholic authors appearing within the 
last twelvemonth might well be on the 
reading list: one as an example of how 
truths, half-truths and sheer false- 
hoods by skillful literary manipulation 
can be so cleverly blended as to seem 
very plausible to many inside the 
Church even. I refer to “The Apostle”’ 
by a Jewish writer. A young priest 
struck by this travesty of St. Paul 
would be moved to new zest to present 


to the faithful the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in his many-sided and rich 
human nature, so transformed by con- 
quering grace as to become the perfect 
ectype of the Master. Then the peru- 
sal of “The Robe” would be the 
occasion of the same young priest to re- 
read the gospel story, and see how the 
narrated events were so calculated to 
impress an honest pagan observer as 
to cause him at length to cry out with 
the centurion at the foot of the Cross: 
“Indeed, this was the Son of God!’ 
But, best of all, these two non- 
Catholic books would be an urge to 
our young priest to read most likely 
for the first time what Pére Lagrange 
thinks the greatest life of the Master 
and the greatest life of the Disciple 
ever written (Fouard’s lives), and an 
urge also to read Lagrange’s own at- 
tempt to make live again the Son of 
Man as well as the Son of God as He is 
revealed when the Gospel is turned 
from a hasty memorandum into a 
flowing narrative placed in its proper 
historic and social settings. The 
atmosphere of undervaluing paganism 
in the case of ‘““‘The Robe’ and that of 
hating partisanship in the case of “‘The 
Apostle’ could not help giving the 
young priest an altogether new ap- 
preciation of The Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Will our junior clergy examinations 
be made the occasion eventually every- 
where for high contemporary and 
sacerdotal culture? 





The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament 
By CHARLES J. CaLian, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


In a handy volume Edgar J. Good- 
speed gives us an American translation 
and the King James Version of the 
whole New Testament in parallel 
columns, with introductions and ex- 
planatory notes.' The book is well 
printed and easy to read, though the 
type is necessarily small. It is con- 
venient and interesting to have the 
two versions thus put side by side, 
verse by verse, for purposes of compari- 
son and study. Doubtless Bible- 
readers, students, and teachers will be 
glad to have it for these reasons. 

The introductions to the various 
Books of this New Testament are 
brief, averaging only about one-half 
page to the larger books, and giving a 
few thoughts about the origin, author- 
ship, and date of each book. What 
Dr. Goodspeed’s notions of inspiration 
and canonicity may be, it is not easy 
to conclude. He places the composi- 
tion of the different books very late. 
Like all non-Catholic Scripture au- 
thorities now-a-days, he holds Mark to 
be the first of the four written Gospels, 
putting its composition about 70 
A.D. Next he has Matthew composed 
about 80, then Luke around 90, and 
John, written by some Greek Christian 
of Ephesus, about 110 a.p. Thus, the 
first three Evangelists must have lived 
to a ripe old age, and John did not 
write the Gospel attributed to him at 
all. As regards the Epistles of St. 
Paul, the author admits the authen- 
ticity of only nine of them, denying 





1 The Parallel New Testament, by Edgar 
J. Goodspeed (University of Chicago Press). 


the Pauline authorship of Ephesians 
Hebrews, and the three Pastoral Epis- 
tles. He likewise denies the authen- 
ticity of all the Catholic Epistles and 
the Apocalypse of St. John, maintain- 
ing that all these books were written 
in the second century. 

The explanatory notes following 
each Book here are few and short, but 
will be mostly helpful, as far as they go. 
Matthew has about two pages of notes, 
Mark and Luke about a page and a 
half, and John one page. But Romans 
and Ephesians have only one note 
each, II Corinthians none at all, and 
soon. The most of these notes, when 
they occur, have to do with different 
readings of the text. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s translation does 
not seem to be a recent work, but the 
same that he made some years ago. 
It is clear and readable. As far as we 
have noticed, it seems to be pretty 
accurate—much more so than the 
King James. And yet, “Thou art 
Peter, etc.,” is better than “Your 
name is Peter, etc.”’ (Matt., xvi. 18). 
Likewise, ‘“Whatsoever thou shalt 
find, etc.,” is stronger and better than 
“Whatever you permit, etc.’”’ (Matt., 
xvi. 19). The rendering of John ii. 4 
seems absurd. Again, why translate 
yuvaixa of I Cor. ix. 5 as wife? Why 
perpetuate this foolish prejudice 
against practically all internal and 
external evidence and authority? And 
what is the sense of, ‘““This is my body 
which takes your place” (I Cor., xi. 
24)? Further objections to the cor- 
rectness of this new translation could 
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be easily added, but there is no time or 
space for them now. 


Language of New Translation 


As regards the language or expres- 
sion of this American translation, it is 
remarkable that the author has elimi- 
nated the archaic words and phrases 
of the older version, and so has made it 
more easily intelligible to modern 
readers who are not familiar with the 
King James. He has discarded the 
solemn style for personal possessive 
pronouns, which would seem to be 
all unnecessary, and certainly no im- 
provement. The omission of the older 
verb endings and the substitution of 
you for ye may be all right, but one 
may well ask ‘‘Why?’’ Does not every- 
one understand these older forms, and 
do they not add a certain and desired 
solemnity to the glorious message, 
ever ancient and ever new? It can be 
readily conceded that such archaic and 
obsolete words of the older version as 
are listed by Dr. Goodspeed in his 
General Introduction to this work are 
better omitted in favor of their modern 
equivalents; but these are compara- 
tively few, and all put together would 
cover only a few pages. And as to the 
many other words and phrases of the 
old translation that have been changed 
in the new one, surely the most of them 
are perfectly familiar to modern read- 
ers; and since they have a venerable 
dignity and a literary tone which their 
modern substitutes have not, one may 
justly object to changing them. 

In justification of this modernizing 
of the Scriptures it is said that the New 
Testament was written in the simple 
current Greek of its time, and that so 
it should be translated into the ordi- 
nary common speech of our time and of 
each succeeding age. But this does not 
follow, since no translation of an an- 


cient language into modern words can 
ever reproduce all the connotation, 
suggestion, association, tone and over- 
tone, which the ancient language con- 
veyed to those who knew and heard it. 
To approach these qualities in a trans- 
lation we need to use every help and 
resource our own tongue can furnish. 


Is the Bible Literature? 


Again, some say that the Bible is 
not literature but a religious book, and 
should therefore be adapted in trans- 
lation to each age as it comes along. 
This sounds as if there were opposition 
between the treatment of religious sub- 
jects and literary style. As if there 
were no literature in the writings of 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, St. Leo the Great, St. 
Bernard, Bossuet, St. Theresa of 
Avila, and Cardinal Newman, and 
many more of similar excellence! 
And shall we say that the Bible is not 
literature? It is rather the greatest of 
all literatures. Every literary speci- 
men can be found in its pages. Ex- 
perts tell us that Isaias alone employs 
every figure of rhetoric and literary 
device. 

What do we mean by literature? 
Is it not at its best the expression in 
adequate language of the loftiest and 
most enduring thoughts and emotions 
of the human mind and heart? Is 
it not a vivid and stirring picture, in 
general and in detail, of human life as 
it is? And where in all the world is 
there a literature that can equal the 
Bible in these respects? No literature, 
then, in the Books of Kings and Mach- 
abees, or in Job, the Prophets and 
Psalms, and the Wisdom books of the 
Old Testament? No literature in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and He- 
brews, or in the Gospel and Apocalypse 
of St. John? Those who think that 
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religious subjects and literary expres- 
sion are incompatible, or that the 
Bible is not literature, had better re- 
vise their notion of what constitutes a 
literary work. 


Unnecessary Changes in the Language 
of the Bible 

Wholesale changes, then, in the 
wording and phrasing of our modern 
English translations of the Bible are 
altogether unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted. To go beyond obsolete words, 
involved constructions, and the like, 
in an attempt to bring our English 
Bible ‘‘up to date,’ is to suffer ir- 
reparable loss. It is a loss to the dig- 
nity and elegance, the sonorous word- 
ing and phrasing, the stately music and 
rhythm, in which the Word of God can 
and should be presented to us; it is a 
loss to our own current speech and 
literature, which, depending largely, 
as it always does, on the language of 
the Bible, thereby becomes distinctly 
cheapened and impoverished. 

Most readers of the Bible in English 
do not want it expressed in the lan- 
guage of newspapers and popular 
books, which are mostly dead and for- 
gotten as soon as read. No; they want 
the medium in which God’s heavenly 
messages are expressed to exhibit, as 
far as humanly possible, something of 
the elevated, changeless, heavenly and 
eternal character of the truths con- 
tained in these messages. This is why 
modern attempts to change the dic- 
tion of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part, have been so unwelcome, and 
why they have generally failed, in 
spite of efforts to induce the people to 
accept them. Protestants as well as 
Catholics resent these unnecessary al- 
terations in the language and style of 
Holy Scripture. But Catholics are 
more opposed to them, because, in a 


changing world of no fixed habitations 
and of constant upheavals, they have 
been accustomed to regard with a 
feeling of peace and stability the age- 
old teachings of their Church, their 
determined liturgy, and their Sacred 
Scriptures, as something dependable 
and permanent, something partaking 
of the nature of the eternal abode for 
which they strive and yearn, and giv- 
ing a foretaste of it now in this time. 
They rightly look with fear and sus- 
picion upon remarkable changes in 
any of these anchors of their faith. 
In an age when the tendency seems to 
be to “jazz” everything, Christian 
people feel more than ever the need of 
retaining at least a few things, like 
oases in a desert land, to which they 
can turn for spiritual refreshment and 
repose. 


Correct English Idiom 


But this is not all. There are still 
more serious objections to some of 
these modern versions of the Scrip- 
tures, especially when made in this 
country, where carelessness in the use 
of our mother tongue is a common and 
notorious fault. The makers of these 
translations may be well enough ac- 
quainted with the original languages 
of the Bible to gather their meaning 
fairly correctly, but, whether from de- 
sign or want of knowledge, they often 
fail to express, according to English 
idiom, the true meaning of the origi- 
nal. Such translators or revisers 
are frequently like those of whom Car- 
dinal Newman spoke when discussing 
elementary studies, who could turn 
English into Latin well enough as far 
as words and grammar are concerned, 
but who could not translate for want 
of a knowledge of idiom. Translating, 
as the Cardinal says, is expressing the 
idiom of one language in the idiom of 
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another, and anything short of this is 
not translating at all. Therefore, how- 
ever well a person may know, or think 
he knows, the idioms of the original 
languages of the Bible, he cannot 
translate them into English unless he 
knows the required English idioms. 
This applies especially to that richest 
and most complicated of all English 
idioms, which is called for oftener 
in the Bible than in any other litera- 
ture of the world, namely, the correct 
use of shall and will, should and would. 
The real meaning of innumerable pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture can be ex- 
pressed, or changed, or lost by the 
way these auxiliaries are used. This 
auxiliary verb, in its various forms, 
when exactly employed, gives the 
English language an advantage over 
any other language, ancient or modern, 
in expressing simply and clearly, ac- 
cording to the context, the differences 
between divine and human utterance, 
unerring and conjectural knowledge, 
the certainty and uncertainty of com- 
ing events, absolute and contingent 
authority, determination on the part 
of the speaker or the lack of it, and so 
on. 


Rendering the Utterances of God 


Thus, when the sacred writer intro- 
duces God as speaking, or speaks in 
the name of God, or with divine au- 
thority, or repeats the predictions, 
commands, promises, or authoritative 
declarations of Our Lord, the real 
meaning of the passages will be con- 
veyed, or changed, or lost in English 
according to the way shall and will, 
and their past forms, should or would, 
are used. If some so-called writers 
and translators would make light of 
these things, the reply can only be that, 
if they wish to display their want of 
knowledge in human and profane pro- 


ductions, that is their own responsi- 
bility and disgrace, but they should 
not presume to trifle with the word of 
God, on which depend consequences of 
supreme moment. 

This is not the place to teach the 
correct use of the verbs in question, 
but it is the place to warn Catholic 
readers against erroneous translations 
of the Bible into English, which per- 
vert and destroy the real sense and 
teaching of many parts of the sacred 
text. For when a translator does not 
know, or fails to make proper use of, 
these verbs in translating any con- 
siderable part of Holy Scripture, he 
does not express in English the true 
meaning of mumerous passages. 
Rather, he may express the very op- 
posite of the true meaning; he may 
reduce the declarations, commands, 
promises, and predictions of God, 
from the plane of absolute authority, 
unfailing truth, and infallible knowl- 
edge, down to the level of mere human 
and conjectural authority and ut- 
terance; and, as regards Our Lord, 
He may seem implicitly, though per- 
haps unknowingly and unwillingly, to 
deny His divinity, divine authority, 
and unerring foreknowledge. 

This, then, is a matter deserving the 
utmost concern and caution when 
reading or translating the Bible or 
any part of it. And it is here, in his 
failure to understand and use correctly 
the idiomatic meaning and shades of 
meaning of shall and will, should and 
would, that Dr. Goodspeed errs worst 
of all. Almost everywhere he has 
changed the shall in second and third 
persons of the older version to will, 
and for no good reason, with no con- 
ceivable advantage, but with disas- 
trous consequences to the real meaning 
of the inspired text; for he has thus, 
according to correct English usage, as 
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said above, reduced the declarations, 
predictions, threats, promises, prophe- 
cies, and the like, of God and Our 
Lord, or of inspired authors speaking 
in God’s name and with divine author- 
ity, from the plane of supernatural, 
absolute and unerring knowledge and 
authority to the level of mere human, 
contingent, and conjectural utterance. 
The translators of the King James and 
of the Rheims-Douay-Challoner Bibles 
were well aware of these essential dif- 
ferences of meaning of the sacred text 
and of the difference between it and 
mere human compositions, and they 
knew the English language with its 
vast powers of expression and idiomatic 
turns and shades of thought as few, 
if any, in America know it to-day. 
That the English language has de- 
veloped new idioms in the past two or 
three centuries, is beside the question. 
What we are contending here is that it 
has by no means lost, except in a de- 
generate dialect, one of its richest and 
most versatile of idioms. As illustra- 
tions of these lamentable changes in 
this American translation, see in Dr. 
Goodspeed’s book Matt., i. 21, 23, ii. 
6, iv. 6, v. 4-9, x. 20-24, 40-42, xii. 
18-21, 31-32, xiii. 14-15, xxiv. 2-41. 

These are only some of the changes 
of those verbs in the First Gospel, for 
they run nearly all through the Gospels 
and the other Books of the New Tes- 
tament. We say “nearly,” for when 
repeating some of the commandments 
of God in Matt., xix. 18-20, Dr. Good- 
speed retains shall, though there is no 
more reason for keeping it there than 
in many other places where he has 
changed it. This inconsistency would 
seem to show that he does not under- 
stand the meaning and proper use of 
this idiomatic verb, and so has changed 
it generally only in conformity with 
American provincial usage. 


Must We Cater to Ignorance? 


There are some people who know 
nothing about the correct use of shall 
and will, should and would, and who 
would therefore brush the whole ques- 
tion aside as a “hobby.” But ig- 
norance could thus dispose of any and 
every important subject and teaching. 
Others say that since most Americans, 
even of the educated classes, do not 
understand the correct idiomatic mean- 
ing and use of this auxiliary verb (as 
the recent discussion in some New 
York papers clearly showed), why 
bother about what form is employed? 
What difference does it make? Well, 
why bother about any rules which 
govern correct speech? Why not let 
everyone write and talk as he pleases, 
and let confusion be confounded? 
What difference does it make? Why, 
it makes the difference between cor- 
rect and faulty diction, between right 
and wrong, good and bad English. 
And in the Bible it changes the whole 
meaning of numberless passages, as 
we have already said. There it makes 
the vital and essential differences in- 
dicated above in this paper. 

We have treated this whole question 
quite thoroughly in a booklet entitled, 
“Some English Idioms in the English 
Bible” (Devin-Adair Co., New York 
City). The argument here comes to 
this: If Americans, for lack of a knowl- 
edge of correct English, prefer to sur- 
render the rich and varied meanings 
and shades of meaning to be found in an 
idiom which is so unique and distinc- 
tive of the English language, and to 
employ instead, in their ordinary 
speech and writing, a cheap and pau- 
perized American dialect of English, 
we cannot stop them. That would be 
in keeping with the superficiality of 
not a few of them in other respects. 
But the Bible is a different matter al- 
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together. When translated into Eng- 
lish, the greatest language in the world, 
it ought to be a well of English unde- 
filed. If, however, these translators 
and revisers insist on rendering it in 
the same poor manner that charac- 
terizes their own works, then let them 
at least not call their product a trans- 


lation of the Bible into English, which 
it is not, but a translation into the 
American dialect of English, or Ameri- 
can provincial English. Then when 
people who know the English language 
read such a work, they will not be sur- 
prised, although they will doubtless 
be thoroughly disgusted. 





Tl 





Thanksgiving after Mass 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Canon 810 of the Code, which pre- 
scribes a preparation before Mass by 
means of devout prayers, likewise 
warns the priest not to omit a suitable 
thanksgiving after the Holy Sacrifice: 
eoque expleto, gratias Deo pro tanto 
beneficio agere. 

The command is formal and explicit 
and demanding compliance. In the 
Apostolic Bull of Benedict XV printed 
at the beginning of the Code, the Pope 
definitely states that the Code edited 
by his direction has vim legis pro uni- 
versa Ecclesia. Hence, to neglect a 
suitable thanksgiving after Mass, un- 
less it be upon some rare occasion, 
would hardly seem free from venial 
sin on the heading of disobedience to 
an explicit law of the Church. How- 
ever, apart from any positive enact- 
ment on the part of the Church, his 
Christian instinct would in itself suffi- 
ciently convince a priest of the duty of 
gratitude for so signal a grace of God. 
A priest who, in returning to the 
sacristy, would throw off the sacred 
vestments with unseemly haste, per- 
haps indulging in idle conversation 
whilst so doing, and would then walk 
away to his breakfast—such a one 
would almost imitate him of whom 
we read in the Gospel that, at the end 
of the first Mass ever said, “having 
received the morsel he went out im- 
mediately” into the gloom of the night. 
(John, xiii. 30). It is related in the life 
of the Venerable John of Avila that, 
having one day observed a priest who 
left the church as soon as he had taken 
off his vestments, the servant of God 


sent two young men after him with 
lighted candles. When the priest in- 
quired the reason of so strange a pro- 
ceeding, they told him that they did so 
out of reverence for Him whose Eu- 
charistic presence still lasted in the 
heart of the priest. 

At the conclusion of the Last Supper, 
which was the first Mass, Our Lord 
and His disciples offered a solemn 
thanksgiving: ‘‘A hymn being said 
they went out unto Mount Olivet” 
(Matt., xxvi. 30). Probably the hymn 
was the great Hallel, or Psalms of 
praise, which the Israelites sang after 
the celebration of the Passover; but 
here it became a solemn thanksgiving 
for the far more precious Repast of 
which they had partaken. 


Ingratitude Is Odious 


Ingratitude is odious to God and 
man. Christ expressed surprise at the 
ingratitude of the nine lepers who, 
having been healed from their loath- 
some disease, forgot their benefactor 
and went their way, whilst the con- 
duct of the tenth—who was one of 
those poor Samaritans whom the 
Jews despised so much—obviously 
touched the Divine Heart. The man 
came back, after he had shown himself 
to the priests, ‘glorifying God with a 
loud voice. And he fell on his face 
before His feet, giving thanks.’’ Ob- 
viously, Jesus was hurt by the thought- 
lessness of the others: ‘Where are the 
nine? There is no one found to re- 
turn and give glory to God, but this 
stranger” (Luke, xvii. 17-18). 
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It goes without saying that the 
Church has never neglected the duty 
of thanksgiving such as every priest 
makes nowadays. The Church's 
thanksgiving is expressed, and that in 
a truly inspired manner, in the Post- 
communion of the Mass. Here we 
find almost endless variety in the ex- 
pression of a sentiment which is al- 
ways the same. The Postcommunion 
may be said to consist of three thoughts 
or acts: an act of faith in the divine 
reality of the Eucharist, gratitude for 
the mysterious gift, and a prayer that 
what we have received may never be 
lost, but that, on the contrary, it may 
ever fructify in the lives of the faithful. 
As far as we are able to ascertain 
the customs of the early centuries, 
this was all; in fact, the Mass ended 
with the Postcommunion and with a 
prayer for the people—the Oratio 
super populum which is so notable a 
feature of the Lenten Masses. After 
that the bishop blessed the congrega- 
tion, and the deacon bade them depart 
by saying: Ite Missa est. The prayer 
Placeat which we now say before the 
blessing was at one time recited after 
it. The priest then left the altar, and 
whilst returning to the sacristy, re- 
cited the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel 
by way of thanksgiving. In some 
places, however, the custom obtained 
at an early date of saying it at the altar. 
The Missal of Pius V finally made of it 
the obligatory conclusion of the Mass, 
to be recited at the altar except at a 
Pontifical Mass when the bishop re- 
cites it on his way to the throne. 


The Public or Official Thanksgiving 


The preparation before Mass falls 
into two distinct parts: there is, first, 
the priest’s personal prayer (aliguan- 
iulum oret), his mental prayer, as we 
would call it; then, secondly, the vocal 


prayers, consisting of five Psalms, etc. 
In like manner, the thanksgiving con- 
sists of two distinct parts, one being in 
a sense a public thanksgiving (or at 
least an official one), whereas the sec- 
ond part is the priest’s own very effort 
at expressing in the ear of his Lord the 
feelings that fill his heart at this sacred 
moment. The official thanksgiving 
begins as soon as the priest starts to 
return to the sacristy (Rit. Cel., XII, 
6). This thanksgiving, in its principal 
elements, dates from the tenth and 
eleventh century, but it assumed its 
definitive shape only in the Missal 
of Pius V, when it also became obli- 
gatory. 

Micrologus testifies that in his time 
the priest recited the Canticle Bene- 
dicite, Psalm cl, Kyrie, Pater noster, 
and the versicles (Confiteantur tin 
Domine, Exultabunt Sancti, Exultent 
justi in conspectu Domini, Non nobis 
Domine, etc.) and two prayers (Deus 
gui tribus puerits and Actiones nostras). 
In some churches the Canticle of 
Simeon was recited as well. 

The appropriateness of the Canticle 
of the Young Men in the fiery furnace 
is obvious. In the fervor of their 
gratitude for their preservation from 
an appalling death, they called upon 
the whole of creation to praise and bless 
the Lord. There is a hierarchy, a 
gradation, in their hymn which facili- 
tates the memorizing of its verses. 
The inanimate world, the world of 
the dumb beasts, men and Angels 
are in turn called upon to glorify the 
Giver of every good gift. At the 
Eucharistic Table we have received a 
stupendous gift: God has given us 
His own Son; Christ dwells in us, not 
only by faith (Christum per fidem 
habitare in cordibus vestris), He is 
also within us in the living, quivering 
reality of His divine personality. Our 
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body is the living tabernacle of the 
Son of God; our lips are dyed with His 
blood, our flesh thrills at the con- 
tact with the immortal and life-giving 
flesh of Our Saviour. 

And Christ does not come empty- 
handed He is the living Rock: all 
we need do is to strike it with the rod 
of faith and love, and forthwith streams 
of grace will gush from the side of the 
Saviour flooding the fields of our soul 
and causing them to burst into flower 
and fruit of virtue and holiness. Or, 
to vary the metaphor for another which 
is equally biblical, the Lord is no 
longer standing at the door and knock- 
ing. We have heard His voice and 
flung wide open the door of our heart 
and He has fulfilled His promise: “I 
will come to him and will sup with him, 
and he with Me’”’ (Apoc., iii. 20). 

This is the hour when we have our 
Divine Guest to ourselves. We have 
been on the heights of Calvary, and we 
have even been lifted up, together 
with the Victim mystically immolated, 
to the ‘“‘sublime altar which is in the 
presence of the Divine Majesty’’ in 
heaven. After having been thus ad- 
mitted into the mysteries of God, and 
whilst the house of our soul is still lit 
up by the Sun of justice and fragrant 
with the presence of the fairest of 
the children of men, how can we be 
anything but anxious to prolong for 
as long as possible those moments of 
divine intimacy? 


The Personal Thanksgiving 


Therefore, when the priest has re- 
cited the Canticle, Psalm, versicles 
and Collects that form the official, 
vocal expression of his gratitude to 
God, he will not fail to apply him- 
self to personal prayer and familiar 
conversation with Christ the Divine 
High-Priest. Apart from this being 


a duty laid on him by the Church, any 
priest feels in his innermost heart that 
he can do no less if he has any spiritual 
life worth speaking of. Now, for this 
part of the thanksgiving the Church 
has also provided suitable help for our 
weakness. Even those who are faith- 
ful to the practice of meditative prayer 
are liable, at times, to be left high and 
dry on the sands of spiritual helpless- 
ness. No thought occurs that will 
stir the heart. We feel cold and list- 
less, not to say bored and at times 
anxious, if the truth must be told, 
rather to hurry to the breakfast table 
than to tarry at a kneeling desk be- 
fore the altar. It is on such days 
especially that the various prayers of 
the thanksgiving are found helpful. 
If he reads them through slowly and 
thoughtfully, meaning what the words 
say, a priest will make an excellent 
thanksgiving even though his soul 
remains apparently dull and unmoved. 
The longer prayers—those of St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure—appeal 
each in its own particular way. That 
of St. Thomas strikes a deeper note; 
it is full of unction, yet less emotional 
than that of St. Bonaventure. To 
many it seems more virile; they find 
more sap and marrow in it. The con- 
cluding words, especially, are not only 
supremely to the point, but they also 
incidentally give us an idea of what 
were the Prince of Theologians’ views 
of heaven where God is to His elect 
true light, full satisfaction, everlasting 
joy, pure delight, and perfect bliss. 


Specially Recommended Prayers 


However, there is no obligation to 
say either this or any of the other 
prayers. But even if the priest feels 
no need of their help, he should, on no 
account, omit to recite the beautiful 
prayer which begins with the words 
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Obsecro te, dulcissime Domine—be- 
cause of the precious indulgence at- 
tached to it, if recited kneeling, by 
Pius X. This short prayer is at the 
end of Mass what the Sacrosanctz is at 
the conclusion of the day’s Office. To 
the Sacrosanctz is attached a plenary 
pardon of all the faults we may have 
committed in the recitation of the 
Office. Pius X granted a similar 
pardon of all the faults and errors into 
which human fraility is liable at 
times to betray even careful and holy 
priests during the celebration of Mass. 
This precious indulgence is, of course, 
not lost to a priest who for some good 
reason is not able to say the prayer on 
his knees. 

Another prayer which should never 
be omitted is the En ego, by which a 
plenary indulgence is gained. Very 
few priests will leave unsaid the beau- 
tiful prayer attributed to St. Ignatius, 
the Anima Christi. As a matter of 
fact, all that St. Ignatius did was to 
popularize a most beautiful prayer 
which is a good deal older than the 
founder of the Society of Jesus. 


When Duty Interrupts Thanksgiving 


The importance of the thanksgiving 
is stressed by all retreat preachers, in 
the same way as they never weary of 
extolling the duty and advantages of 
the morning meditation. But these 
two things should always be kept 
apart. It would be a grave spiritual 
loss if a priest were to get into the fatal 
habit of telescoping his meditation 
and thanksgiving into a brief quarter 
of an hour—if as much as that! Once 
such a habit has been contracted, it is 
only one more step, and that an easy 
one, to reading some part of the Office 
during the brief minutes allotted to 
thanksgiving and meditation. On the 
other hand, it happens frequently 


that a priest has no sooner taken off 
his vestments than he is called into 
the confessional, or he has to take 
Holy Communion to the sick. In 
such circumstances, evidently, he is 
not neglecting any obligation if he 
attends to what is a duty of his 
calling. His work will be his thanks- 
giving. But whilst he is taking the 
Blessed Sacrament to the sick, he 
will make it his delight to converse with 
Him whom he is privileged to carry 
on his person, dwelling upon (say) 
the thought of Holy Simeon of old 
into whose arms Mary placed her 
Child. How marvellously does not a 
priest share the experience of the old 
man, of whom the Liturgy sings so 
touchingly: Senex Puerum portabat: 
Puer autem senem regebat .. oe 
Vesp., Purif. B. M. V.). This is 
precisely the priest’s unique privilege: 
he carries the Lord in the lowly form 
He assumes in the Eucharistic mystery, 
but he is himself wondrously borne 
up and sustained by Him to whose 
sacramental helplessness he ministers. 

In order to make a good thanks- 
giving it may be necessary, from time 
to time, to have recourse to some 
pious book. These are plentiful. But 
nothing is so helpful as a slow, prayer- 
ful perusal of a chapter of the Gospel 
or the Jmilation. There may be times 
of such dryness, or physical weariness, 
that it will be best simply to recite 
vocal prayers. Much benefit may be 
derived from just fingering one’s beads 
whilst making some short aspiration 
on each bead. 


St. John Chrysostom on Thanksgiving 


St. John Chrysostom has some 
forcible things to say concerning the 
duty of thanksgiving after Mass. His 
words are so appropriate that it seems 
a pity to curtail them: ‘“Hearken, 
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both priests and people: to run away 
and to go home before giving thanks 
is to display not a little contempt. 
Do you wish to know whose work they 
do who, on the conclusion of the 
Eucharistic Repast, offer no hymns of 
thanksgiving? What I am about to 
say may appear harsh, but the neg- 
ligence of many compels me to say it. 
When on that last night Judas com- 
municated, whilst the others remained, 
he departed in haste. Him do they 
imitate who go away before giving 


thanks.... Let us ponder this... ; 
let us fear the condemnation with 
which those are threatencd who com- 
mit so grievous a crime. What! He 
gives you His own flesh and you do not 


utter a word of thanks.... You say 
grace after meals; yet, you do not 
tarry to give thanks . . . after par- 


taking of this Spiritual Food which 
excels every creature, visible and in- 
visible. Is not conduct such as this 
worthy of the most dire punishr:ent!”’ 
(Hom. de Bapt. Chiti., in fine). 











The Legend of Mary Magdalen 


By W. R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


With all due respect, Mary Mag- 
dalen may well be called the ‘‘mystery 
woman” of the New Testament. She 
occupies a prominent place in Chris- 
tian art and literature; yet, when we 
try to recall just how much we know 
of her for certain, we find that it is 
surprisingly little. Even the meaning 
of her name is debated. The com- 
mon opinion holds that she was called 
Magdalen because she was born in 
the city of Magdala, or because she 
lived there. On the other hand, the 
name could have been derived from a 
Talmudic expression which meant, 
equivalently, ‘“‘an adulteress.”’ 

Nor is the meaning of her name the 
only disputed point in reference to the 
Saint. Was she the sister of Martha 
and Lazarus? Was she also the woman 
who washed the feet of Our Lord with 
her tears (Luke, vii. 38) and anointed 
His feet with the ointment? The 
majority of the Latin Fathers believed 
that it was one and the same woman; 
most Protestant critics insist that they 
were two, if not three, women; the 
Greek Fathers consider them as three 
distinct persons. The question will 
probably never be settled, but be- 
cause St. Augustine, Gregory the 
Great and other Fathers of the 
Latin Church held that Mary Mag- 
dalen was the sister of Lazarus and 
that it was she who washed the feet 
of the Lord with her tears, this iden- 
tity was adopted by the Western Lit- 
urgy. 

What are the indisputable facts re- 
garding her? They are very few: out 
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of her “‘seven devils were gone forth” 
(Luke, viii. 2); she was present at the 
crucifixion and burial of Our Lord; 
and she was the first recorded witness 
of His resurrection. Beyond this, the 
Scripture is silent; it tells us nothing 
of her later life nor of her death. 


Tradition Regarding Mary Magdalen 


If the early Christians were deeply 
interested in all who had come in con- 
tact with Our Saviour, they could 
have hardly remained indifferent to 
one who had played so colorful and 
dramatic a réle as Magdalen. Hence, 
it is not strange to find in the Eastern 
Church a truly ancient tradition to the 
effect that she went to Ephesus and 
lived with St. John, and that she died 
and was buried in the same city. The 
tradition does not lack confirmation. 
At the end of the sixth century, we find 
Gregory of Tours asserting that Mag- 
dalen was buried at Ephesus; in the 
seventh century, Modestus, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, declares she was martyred 
there; and, in the eighth century, St. 
Willibald, the Saxon monk, was shown 
her grave in that city. Towards the 
end of the ninth century, Leo VI the 
Wise had the relics of Lazarus trans- 
ported to Constantinople. Some mod- 
ern writers assert that the relics of 
Mary Magdalen were also brought to 
Constantinople on the same occasion, 
but other authorities dispute this 
assertion. In any case, we have a very 
old and fairly consistent tradition that 
the Saint spent the last years of her 
life at Ephesus and was buried there. 
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In the Western Church, however, we 
meet with a rather astonishing silence 
on the subject of our Saint. The 
ancient martyrologies of the Latin 
Church do indeed mention Mary, but 
merely to give the twenty-second of 
July as her “‘natalis’’ (that is, the day 
of her death). Her name does not 
occur in any Western Missal until the 
tenth century. Indeed, for the first 
ten centuries there is no indication 
whatever of any special cult being paid 
to the Saint in the Latin Church, and 
there is no mention of any shrine 
being erected in Western Europe in 
her honor. 

But about the middle of the eleventh 
century a sudden change took place. 
A story began to circulate that 
Southern France, particularly Prov- 
ence, had been evangelized by Lazarus, 
Martha, Mary Magdalen, and others. 
To understand the reason for this story, 
we must recall the rivalry which 
existed in the Middle Ages between 
the different dioceses. Particularly in 
Gaul, every diocese tried to claim the 
most illustrious founder. Unfortu- 
nately, all the Apostles were accounted 
for; but what of the seventy-two dis- 
ciples of Christ? Accordingly, we find 
different dioceses ascribing their origin 
to some one of these disciples and claim- 
ing that the body of the Saint reposed 
in their cathedral! We have a well- 
known analogous case in Spain, where 
it is maintained that the Apostle St. 
James preached the Gospel—a claim 
that does not harmonize with the fact 
that his name does not appear in the 
liturgical books of that country until 
eight centuries later. 

As regards Marseilles and the sur- 
rounding country, there was a very 
old tradition, mentioned by Pope 
Zosimus (d. 418) and by Gregory of 
Tours, that St. Trophimus had evan- 











gelized that region. But how much 
more lustre would be theirs if the 
Provengals could have a_ personal 
friend of Our Lord’s as founder of their 
see! Needless to say, the story was 
eagerly received but not always re- 
peated with the same details. In fact, 
the stories failed to agree as to whether 
Magdalen left Palestine voluntarily or 
whether she was forced to go; whether 
she sailed with Lazarus and Martha, or 
whether she was in the company of 
St. Maximinus, one of the seventy-two 
disciples; whether she stayed in Prov- 
ence or went to other localites. 


The Medieval Legend 


The legend, as narrated at great 
length by James of Voragine in his 
famous ‘“‘Golden Legend,”’ may be con- 
densed as follows. Fourteen years 
after the Ascension of Our Lord, St. 
Peter gave Mary Magdalen to the 
care of St. Maximinus. Together 
with Lazarus, Martha, and some other 
Christians, Magdalen and Maximinus 
were placed on board a rudderless ship 
which was sent on its way in expecta- 
tion of certain disaster. However, by 
divine power the ship was safely 
brought to Marseilles. The story of 
how Magdalen converted the natives 
is a long and astounding one, but it is 
not necessary to repeat it here. It is 
sufficient to relate that the converts 
chose Lazarus to be the first Bishop 
of Marseilles, and that Mary next went 
to Aix where she converted the people 
who elected Maximinus as their bishop. 

Mary now retired to a mountain 
cave, where for thirty years she did 
penance. Seven times a day, at the 
seven canonical hours, she was lifted 
up in the air to hear the wondrous 
chants of the heavenly hosts. Ap- 
parently, she neither drank nor ate 
anything during the thirty years. 
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At the end of that period, she was 
transported by the Angels to the 
oratory of St. Maximinus in Aix. The 
holy bishop gave her Holy Communion 
and immediately after it she expired. 
The bishop buried her with great 
pomp, and ordered that he be buried 
near her after his death. 


Where Was Magdalen Buried? 


But exactly where was so great a 
Saint buried? This vagueness was 
eventually to give rise to rival claims 
and it was also to afford the monks of 
a certain monastry a golden oppor- 
tunity. About the middle of the 
eleventh century, the monks of the 
Abbey of Vézelay (in the Diocese of 
Autun) evidently decided that they 
might as well have the honor, the 
prestige, and the emoluments of being 
the guardians of the body of Mary 
Magdalen. Accordingly, they wrote 
a “history” of the relics in which it 
was asserted that, when Count Gerard 
of Roussilon built the monastery 
(about the year 860), the first abbot, 
Eudes, had the bodies of Mary Mag- 
dalen and Maximinus removed from 
their tombs in Aix, and brought to 
Vézelay. This account was very im- 
prudent, as it was a confession that the 
monks had rifled the tombs of the 
Church of St. Maximinus in Aix; the 
clergy of Aix would be justified in de- 
manding the return of their treasures. 
So another and more discreet account 
was composed. Many details of the 
first story were omitted and only one 
body, that of Magdalen, was brought 
to Vézelay. The history of conflicting 
claims concerning the location of her 
“‘relics’”’ now grows complicated; to 
avoid tediousness, we shall pass over all 
but the most important counter-claim. 

In 1279, Charles, Prince of Salerno 
and son of Charles of Anjou, caused 





excavations to be made at St. Maximin. 
Five sarcophagi were unearthed, and 
in one of them was found a wax tablet 
which stated that the tomb was that 
of Mary Magdalen and that the body 
had been hidden there in the year 710 
because of an invasion by the Sara- 
cens. Fifteen years later, Charles 
built a monastery adjoining the church 
and asked for a Religious Order to take 
charge of it. Pope Boniface VIII 
directed the Dominicans to accept 
the trust. The enthusiasm with which 
the Friars Preachers assumed guardian- 
ship of the body of the fam pus penitent 
soon proved the end of the claims of 
Vézelay. Before long, all France was 
convinced that the priceless treasure 
was preserved at St. Maximin and not 
at Vézelay; it was a conviction which 
grew stronger and stronger with the 
passing of the centuries. 

After the Reformation, there arose 
in the Church a school of critical re- 
search in the domain of ecclesiastical 
history. Medieval “‘histories’’ were 
subjected to searching examination and 
carefully examined as to their authen- 
ticity. As a result of this scholarship, 
many ridiculous stories which had dis- 
graced the Roman Breviary were 
expunged. The same scholarship be- 
gan to question more and more the 
story of Mary Magdalen coming to 
Marseilles, until in our own day Msgr. 
Duchesne, by his masterly study of 
the legend, completely exposed its 
falsity. It is only just to point out 
that, if the myth was concocted by 
Frenchmen, it was also exploded by 
Frenchmen, the most able critics of 
the legend in modern times all being 
French priests. 


Origin of the Legend 


Was the whole story a deliberate 
fabrication? Probably not. In the 
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fifth century, there really was a bishop 
of Aix named Lazarus, who was ap- 
parently buried in the lower church of 
the Abbey of St. Victor of Marseilles. 
Many years later, when the world had 
forgotten the existence of any such 
bishop, the presence of an ancient tomb 
with the inscription, ‘Here lies 
Lazarus, Pontiff,’’ would naturally 
arouse wonder and speculation. The 
very antiquity of the tomb would sug- 
gest to some imaginative person the 
possibility that it might be the resting- 
place of the Lazarus mentioned in the 
Gospels. Due to a very human pro- 
pensity to exaggerate, it would not 
take long for the possibility to become 
afact—for the suggestion of “ it might 
be the tomb” to become “it is the 
tomb.” 

They who believed that it was the 
tomb of the Lazarus of the Gospel, 
would have to explain to the incredu- 
lous how the body came to be in 
France. Such an explanation would 
not be very difficult. Lazarus fled from 
the persecutions in his native land (or 
what was more honorable, was ex- 
pelled from his native land), and 
sought sanctuary in a far-off place. 
Naturally, he would bring his sisters 
with him. The miraculous elements 
would be added later. 

The eleventh-century monks of 


Vézelay cannot be absolved so easily 
of deliberate duplicity. The most 
charitable interpretation that can be 
given to their deceit is that some vis- 
itor gave them a reputed relic of Mary 
Magdalen which they tried to pass off 
as the entire body. In any case, it 
does not seem possible to acquit them 
of bad faith. The Dominicans, how- 
ever, were deceived—as was all France 
—by the wax tablet found in the tomb. 
It was not till modern times that the 
tablet was shown to be a forgery. 

Meanwhile, the Roman and Domini- 
can breviaries, in the second lessons 
for St. Martha (29 July), solemnly re- 
peat the legendary story of the mirac- 
ulous trip of the rudderless ship to 
Marseilles and of Mary’s thirty years 
penance in the mountain cave, while 
the Roman and Dominican martyr- 
ologies with equal solemnity inform 
us, for July 22, of the death of Mag- 
dalen at Marseilles. It is high time 
that the few medieval inventions still 
remaining in the breviary follow into 
the discard the legend of the House of 
Loreto. Intelligent non-Catholics are 
repelled from a study of the Church by 
ridiculous and absurd myths. What 
is even a more important considera- 
tion, the honor of God is not pro- 
moted by the presence in the liturgy of 
puerile fabrications. 








The Specially Gifted Child 


By Pau E. CampBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Mozart was a musical genius. By 
the age of three, we are told, he began 
to invent musical ideas. Before he 
was seven he had published four 
sonatas. The special talents of Mi- 
chelangelo showed themselves at a 
very early age. He was reluctant to 
follow the plans of his parents in regard 
to his general education, and devoted 
much of his school time to painting. 
As a boy he was found frequently in 
the company of the artists of his day. 
The poet Tennyson composed ac- 
ceptable poetry at the age of eight, 
and his budding genius was matched 
by that of Goethe, whose morning 
salutations in German, Latin, and 
Greek, written when he was but nine 
years old, elicit the admiration of all 
students of poetry. 

These and other cases of the in- 
cidence of special talent pose a prob- 
lem for the schools. What is the 
responsibility of the school as a 
school and society to the possessor of 
a special talent or talents? Society 
is quick to recognize unique talent, 
but is slow to make provision for its 
special development. In the ages of 
royal absolutism, the ruler himself 
frequently became the patron of those 
geniuses who came under his obser- 
vation. To-day we pride ourselves 
upon the fact that education is uni- 
versal and free, but unless we provide 
the geniuses among us with adequate 
opportunity for the development of 
their talents, there is a flaw in the claim. 

In a previous article we have seen 
that it is extremely difficult to give 


full scope to the education of indi- 
viduals of marked general academic 
ability. Even when that problem is 
solved, there remains a separate and 
distinct problem of nourishing the 
special talent or talents of gifted in- 
dividuals to their highest fruition. 
There is no intent of denying that the 
gifted and the specially gifted may be 
one and the same individual. But 
every teacher or administrator in 
touch with the field knows that there 
are gifted children who have no 
special talents, and others of special 
capacities who are not beyond average 
in general academic ability. We as- 
sume that there is a degree of positive 
correlation; no musical genius ranks 
among the feeble-minded, and no great 
artist is a moron. In other words, 
the law of compensation does not 
operate in this sphere; no _ teacher 
expects to find a child of low mental 
ability the proud possessor of a 
special talent of some kind. 

Yet, we must concede that special 
talents are independent of general in- 
telligence. There is no perfect cor- 
relation among performances of a 
given person, though these perform- 
ances may be at times somewhat 
alike in degree of proficiency attain- 
able; but there is the stubborn fact 
that the gifted child may be far more 
excellent in some capacities than in 
others, and may have a single out- 
standing talent. Educational philoso- 
phers have speculated on the reasons 
for this dissociation of certain capaci- 
ties from general intelligence, but 
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they frankly admit that they have not 
found the answer. Hollingworth sug- 
gests that these special talents may 
owe their lack of correlation with 
intelligence to their close involvement 
with special anatomical structures 
outside the cortex. 

“‘Mental functions which depend 
relatively little upon equipment of 
eye, ear, or hand, but essentially 
upon the sensitivity and integrity of 
the cortical neurones,’ she writes, 
“might be expected to show a close 
relationship among themselves, con- 
stituting what should properly be 
called intelligence. Those which de- 
pend very largely on structures outside 
the brain might be expected to differ 
widely in quality from the former. 
Certainly, drawing, music, and me- 
chanical ability, for example, involve 
eye, ear, and muscle to a much greater 
extent than does abstract thinking. 
These, being functions of specialized 
anatomical structures as well as of 
the brain, might be expected to show 
specialization in performance.’’! 

The individual who deserves to be 
classed among the talented, must be 
much better than average. What per- 
centage of specially gifted children 
may we expect to find? Some authori- 
ties assume that the number of those 
gifted in a given special trait will be 
equal to the number of those rated as 
of outstanding academic ability. But 
does a non-selected group of indi- 
viduals distribute itself normally with 
respect to any and all of these traits? 
Theorists assume that it does, but 
further study is needed for verifica- 
tion. All teachers will agree with 
Terman that persons of 140 I.Q. and 
above are geniuses or near-geniuses. 


1“Gifted Children, Their Nature and 
Nurture,” by Leta S. Hollingworth, Ph.D. 
(The Macmillan Co., 1926). 


Only .004 per cent of the general 
population rank so high in an intel- 
ligence test. Granted that our pre- 
vious assumption is correct, this means 
that four-thousandths of 1 % of the 
general population are musical gen- 
iuses, and an equal number of poetic 
geniuses or artistic geniuses. 
Determination of the number that 
we expect to find does not help us much 
in the actual finding of the indi- 
viduals themselves. How shall we 
set about this task? Obviously a 
school that plans to give selected 
geniuses a real opportunity must de- 
termine with accuracy who the gen- 
iuses are. The verdict of parents can- 
not be taken asconclusive. The judg- 
ment of teachers is fallible, for teachers 
are often inclined to look upon the 
outstanding individual or individuals 
of every class as geniuses. The in- 
telligence test is designed to determine 
the degree of academic ability, not to 
mark the possessor of a special talent. 
The standard cumulative record card, 
if properly kept and administered, is a 
device of great value in discovering 
the specially talented child. This card 
provides for the recording of the child’s 
pre-school activities, interests, and 
abilities, and thus indicates to the 
teacher the field in which he may ex- 
pect the child to possess marked 
talent. As the child progresses 
through the school, his card records 
unique or unusual abilities that he 
seems to possess. The teacher may 
quickly find that the child has special 
talents undiscovered by his parents 
or other pre-school observers. The 
principal will call periodically for a 
staff discussion of specially gifted 
children and of the measures that are 
available for their development in the 
preferred field. Such a discussion 
gives every teacher an awareness of 
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the problem and a consciousness of 
her responsibility to help solve the 
problem by determining accurately 
the identity of the gifted individuals. 

Objective tests of ability and of per- 
formance are available in many fields. 
The school will make use of these tests, 
at least in the case of pupils who seem 
to have some talent, as a check upon 
the findings of the cumulative record 
and of staff and teacher observation. 
The test may reveal marked ability 
even where teachers or parents have 
not suspected its existence. There are 
cases where marked musical or mechan- 
ical ability has first come to light 
through the use of a test. The school 
should ignore no medium that may 
help in discovering children with 
special gifts; this discovery is part 
of the school’s debt to society. There 
is the added consideration that the 
school may be instrumental in setting 
the individual upon the crest of a tide, 
a tide of his own genius ‘‘which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

The cynical reader may remark at 
this point that it is useless to determine 
who the gifted individuals are, for the 
school can do nothing for them. We 
offer that a school which is aware of its 
geniuses can at least recommend that 
their capacities be given full scope 
through the instrumentality of private 
agencies or philanthropy. The very 
attempt to discover genius tends to 
reduce the number of maladjusted 
youths in our school. Teachers aware 
of the problems arising from the vary- 
ing capacities of pupils will make 
sterner effort to arouse the latent 
interests and abilities of all pupils 
and to accommodate all school tasks 
to their respective capacities. 

The school is not helpless in the 
matter. It is not fair to the pupils 
to assume an attitude of laissez faire. 


We have seen that much can be done 
for the pupil of marked academic 
ability through acceleration, segrega- 
tion, and enrichment. Sympathy for 
the physically or mentally handi- 
capped child has resulted in a much 
better adjustment of school work to his 
limitations. It remains a sad fact 
that the child with some special talent 
is the neglected orphan of our school 
system. Non-understanding parents, 
even as the parents of Michelangelo, 
sometimes try to force the genius into 
a field that gives no score to his special 
gift. It will devolve on understanding 
teachers to make at least recommen- 
dations to the parent of a genius. 
The picture is not so bleak as the 
preceding paragraph might lead the 
reader to conclude. Students of re- 
search have done more than theorize 
in the matter. They have developed 
methods for selecting specially gifted 
children more accurately. The work 
of Seashore in devising tests for 
measuring the musical capacities of 
children is a distinct service to the 
musical world. The tests of Lewerenz 
in the field of art, first published in 
1927, are not so well known but they 
do afford an objective measure of 
artistic ability. White has given us 
tests that will determine whether the 
budding poet has the spark of genius. 
It is likely that the efforts of research 
students will devise objective norms 
in other fields of human genius. 
Society exerts pressure upon the 
school to expand its offerings in such 
a way as to give scope to genius. 
Genius in any line is a precious asset 
to society. The welfare of the com- 
monwealth demands that special tal- 
ents be nourished to the highest point 
of achievement. The normal curve of 
distribution indicates a rare incidence 
of marked genius, and the body politic 
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will ignore its presence only to its own 
detriment. Gifted individuals are a 
potential of high value in the scientific, 
industrial, artistic, and social develop- 
ment that makes for a high degree of 
civilization. The fine arts, in particu- 
lar, depend upon the achievements of 
genius and its contribution to beauty 
and to culture. The social responsi- 
bility is very definite. Annually we 
expend large amounts of money to 
apprehend, to restrain, and to reédu- 
cate those who offend against society. 
The mentally unfit and the physically 
handicapped are a burden upon the 
public purse. A constructive program 
that offers nurture to special talents 
will help maintain a balance in the 
social scale. Civilization is essen- 
tially the development of the best in 
man by all the means that nature and 
grace afford. A society that strives to 
discover and to nurture the best that 
is in man cannot neglect the spiritual 
element in his nature. In a word, spe- 
cial talents have this in common with 
all human capacities: they demand 
development to the highest point for 
the good of the individual and for the 
good of society. 

We can say little of the history of the 
education of specially gifted children, 
because no definite program of special 
education has been constructed and 
organized for them. They may find a 
place in classes for pupils of high aca- 
demic ability, but these classes do not 
constitute an educational program for 
children of special talents. It is not 
commonly advocated that special 
schools or classes be established for 
musical geniuses or budding artists. 
A great part of the teaching personnel 
necessary for the specially gifted will 
be present in the type of administra- 
tion now found in many cities. The 
music and art teachers and supervisors, 


common to large school systems to- 
day, are fully competent to discover 
special talent in their respective fields 
and can offer individual instruction to 
children of unusual ability. The num- 
ber of geniuses is rare in any event, and 
no increase in staff will be indicated. 
At the proper point in the education 
of the genius the school will confess its 
incapacity to proceed further and will 
give over the gifted individual to spe- 
cial instructors of outstanding ability. 

‘“‘As soon as the child has mastered 
the fundamentals of his specialty,”’ 
writes Heck, “he should have contact 
with someone within the field who has 
unique ability. It should be someone 
whose genius is real enough to recog- 
nize talent and whose vision is so broad 
that the most radical departure from 
traditional ideas will not blind him to 
real merit in the production.”* This 
procedure does not result in segregat- 
ing the genius. One or possibly two 
contacts per week with the special 
teacher will be sufficient. No pupil, 
genius or moron, is to be denied the 
common social heritage of the Ameri- 
can child. 

The day is far distant when the par- 
ish school, supported as it is by volun- 
tary contributions, can allot money for 
the specialized training of children with 
unique talent. This does not mean 
that the teachers in our system are not 
awake to the problem presented by 
specially gifted children, not aware of 
their need of specialized training. The 
teaching Brothers and Sisters of the 
Catholic school system maintain a 
close personal contact with each pupil 
in the classroom. They study his ca- 
pacities, and recommend that he seek 
elsewhere indicated specialized training 
that is beyond the competence of the 


2 “The Education of Exceptional Children,”’ 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940), p. 34. 
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school. Skilled as the classroom 
teacher may be in a given specialty, 
he or she is faced with the tremendous 
problem of instructing simultaneously 
a large group of varing capacities. 

Little more can be done under these 
circumstances than to guide the gifted 
pupil to a special instructor or a spe- 
cial school where his talent can be de- 
veloped. Teaching Brothers and Sis- 
ters have done this from time immem- 
orial. We have before us a letter from 
a young man now serving in the armed 
forces of his country. He pays tribute 
to the vision of his teacher in the sixth 
grade. ‘‘It was Sister M.,”’ he writes, 
“‘who first told me that I had a flare 
for drawing, and advised me to attend 
a special school and work hard to be- 
come proficient in this field. You 
know, Father, that I entered the field 
of commercial advertising because of 
my special training, and now that spe- 
cial training has earned me a commis- 
sion in the army. Please tell Sister M. 
that I owe everything to her.” 

The school can do much in the be- 
ginnings of specialized training. It 
can modify the requirements of the 
curriculum for the specially gifted 
pupil without depriving him of the 
richness of experience that comes from 
contact with the subjects of the regu- 
lar course of study. When a child com- 
bines intellectual superiority with a 
special talent of high degree, there is 
no great difficulty; he will master 
quickly the regular academic program 
and still have plenty of time to give to 
the development of his special talent. 
If his academic ability is only average 
or below average, it becomes more 
difficult to modify the curriculum in 
his favor. Still, some concession must 
be made if he is to be given more time 
for his specialty. Heck writes that 
much of arithmetic can be eliminated 


for some, while others may drop some 
of the more formal aspects of grammar 
and geography. Certainly, those spe- 
cial subjects for which the individual 
has no aptitude should yield place and 
time to his unique talent. The guid- 
ance director in his school will help 
him in the choice of courses, and the 
school should allow all possible credit 
for extended study in his field of special 
interest. There is little purpose in 
forcing him to take the ordinary 
courses in his special field, if his 
achievement is already beyond the 
results expected from the course. 

Stedman does not hesitate to make 
the following recommendation: ‘‘Defi- 
nite provision should be made and 
concessions granted regarding pro- 
grams and school attendance of chil- 
dren highly gifted. . . in order that gen- 
eral education and preparation for a 
career may continue at the same 
time.’’? 

Have we in America been indifferent 
to the development of special talents 
among us? Hollingworth writes (1926) 
of the efforts made in Munich and in 
Berlin to find by test the children who 
have talent, and to give them special 
training. Educational authorities en- 
courage pupils whose performance is 
exceptionally good to avail themselves 
of every opportunity for advanced 
training. The United States, on the 
other hand, has welcomed experts 
from the older countries, but has given 
very little attention to public education 
for the specially gifted. Despite re- 
markable developments during the 
past two decades in trade and voca- 
tional education, we must confess that 
we have done comparatively little to- 
wards the maximum development of 
unique capacity. 


3 “Education of Gifted Children,’”’ by Lulu 
M. Stedman (World Book Co., Chicago.) 








Answers to Questions 


High School Pupils Stump Pastor 

Question: The questions that fol- 
low were asked me by my high school 
seniors: 

(1) If there will be only heaven and 
hell after the last judgment, what will 
become of the souls in Limbo? 

(2) What is the reason for the ma- 
trimonial impediment of affinity? 

PAROCHUS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: (1) It is a matter of de- 
fined faith that after the Last Judg- 
ment there will be only heaven and 
hell, purgatory coming to an end. As 
to Limbo, this properly speaking was 
the place or the state of abode where 
the souls of the just in the Old Testa- 
ment waited for the coming of the 
Saviour and His Ascension into heaven. 
It is sometimes used incorrectly by 
soft-hearted and ill-informed persons 
to designate the hell of “original” sin- 
ners as opposed to the hell of actual 
sinners. St. Thomas interprets the 
teaching of the Church rightly when he 
says that those who enter the next 
world without any guilt of mortal sin 
on their souls will be substantially as 
well off as man would have been in a 
state of nature in the life after death, 
because such persons in the present 
order will not suffer the pain of sense 
and, being devoid of actual sin, will 
have no remorse of conscience. 


The Church, of course, never taught 
that unbaptized infants, for instance, 
will be tormented by flames, as the 
old-fashioned Calvinists did. They 
will be without supernatural beatitude, 
which in comparison with natural beat- 
itude is almost the same as life com- 
pared to death. But when we speak of 


unbaptized infants and all those who 
will go into the next world without 
mortal sin on their souls, we should 
say that they do not go to the hell of 
actual sinners but to the hell of 
“original” sinners only, who in a per- 
sonal sense are not sinners at all, but 
yet have no right or title to super- 
natural beatitude, just as angels or men 
would have no such right or title if 
God in His wisdom had created them 
for a happiness which might have been 
within the reach of their natural pow- 
ers—that is, to enjoy God eternally by 
their intellects and their wills. 

(2) As to the Church’s reasons for 
making matrimonial impediments of 
affinity, these reasons are much the 
same as her reasons for making the 
matrimonial impediments of consan- 
guinity; and they come under the 
general head of spiritual, incorporal 
eugenics. The Church is always on 
the alert to prevent sin and to protect 
the spiritual good of marriage. These 
reasons do not exclude eugenics; in 
fact, they promote it; because here 
too we have incidental or temporal 
good coming from the promotion of 
spiritual good: ‘‘Seek first the King- 
dom of God and His justice and all 
things else shall be added unto you.”’ 

Even the pagan Romans made im- 
pediments to safeguard public and 
family morality. The Church does 
the same on a large scale. The princi- 
ple of her impediments is always the 
same, to promote directly and im- 
mediately the best spiritual interests 
of Christ’s Kingdom on earth; and 
for centuries she has been aware that 
preventing of near relatives by blood 
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from marrying at the same time pro- 
motes race welfare. But the impedi- 
ments of affinity do not touch corporal 
eugenics at all; their reason is protec- 
tion of morality. Hence, she is unwilling 
to dispense (in fact seldom or never-dis- 
penses) from legal relationship in the 
first degree direct line, or any degree 
for that matter, although here there is 
no question of eugenics at all. On the 
other hand, she does dispense from the 
second blood degree in the collateral 
line for grave reasons; because here 
there is a choice between the spiritual 
good and a probable temporal evil, 
whereas in the case of affinity in the 
direct line there is always the en- 
couragement of spiritual evil or sin. 

Remember that Canon 1143 allows 
a bishop, when there is danger of 
death, to dispense from any impedi- 
ment except that attached to sacred 
priesthood and legal relationship in the 
direct line, where the people have lived 
together in the marriage on which the 
affinity is based. 

Let me end by saying that the 
Church in general declares that all 
those who are related by blood or by 
marriage within the forbidden degrees, 
on account of their close association in 
the family circle, are deserving of the 
same social and moral protection that 
nature attaches to the relationship of 
parent and child and brother and 
sister. 


**Ordo’’ Used in Hospital Chapels 


Question: Fifty years ago a bishop 
intrusted the chaplaincy of a hospital 
to a Religious community. The suc- 
ceeding Ordinaries have ratified this 
trust, without however exempting the 
Sisters in charge from the bishop’s 
jurisdiction. The Religious commun- 
ity has its own Ordo, and the Fathers 
saying Mass in the hospital follow their 


Ordo in virtue of S.R.C. Decree 4252 
(April 22, 1910). In consideration of 
this Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, may the above-men- 
tioned Regulars continue using their 
Ordo when saying Mass in the hospital, 
or should they follow the Ordo of the 
diocese? 

RELIGIOUS. 


Answer: It must be determined in 
a case of this kind what is meant by 
the phrase, ‘in trust to a Religious 
community.’ If the bishop in the case 
merely requested the Religious com- 
munity to supply a chaplain for the 
hospital, then the chaplain must use 
the diocesan Ordo, for the chapel is still 
subject juridically to the diocesan 
clergy. It is a liturgical principle that 
in public and semi-public oratories the 
diocesan Ordo is to be used, unless such 
oratory belongs to a Religious group 
possessing its own Ordo. If, therefore, 
this chapel is really given to the Re- 
ligious community, and not merely 
to the particular chaplain who happens 
to be appointed at the present moment, 
the Religious community’s Ordo must 
be followed. This same decision was 
given by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (15 December, 1899, n. 4051, 
ad III), viz., in those churches which 
do not belong or are not committed 
to the Religious family, but only to a 
private individual even though a mem- 
ber of such a Religious community, 
the Ordo of the Religious community 
is not to be used. 

The term concreditum ordini is not 
to be understood of merely giving 
Religious the office of chaplain in an 
institution, but rather when the ora- 
tory or church is given to the com- 
munity of Religious for administra- 
tion. Only in this latter case is the 
Ordo of the Religious institute to be 
used. 
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Bination after Celebration of a 
Solemn Mass 


Question: In the seminary there is 
scheduled every Sunday a Solemn 
Mass for the students. They have al- 
ready for the most part satisfied their 
obligation by assisting at Mass earlier 
in the morning. This Mass is said in 
the main church which is open to visi- 
tors; and while there are not always 
outsiders present, nevertheless they 
do come at times to satisfy their obli- 
gation. It is also customary to have 
the boys from the infirmary sleep late, 
and attend the Solemn Mass and thus 
satisfy their obligation. It has been 
the practice for the priest who says 
this Mass to go out and say a second 
Mass in a parish, if called upon. Is this 
permitted, or is the first Mass consid- 
ered as being said ‘“‘ex privata devo- 
tione’’? 

ANTECESSOR. 


Answer: Canon 806, § 2, leaves it 
to the prudent judgment of the Or- 
dinary of the place to determine when 
the faculty of binating is to be given 
to priests of the diocese, when a not- 
able part of the faithful could not as- 
sist at Mass because of the scarcity of 
priests. It would seem reasonable, 
then, that the priest who says the 
Solemn Mass which is part of the es- 
tablished seminary order, and at which 
the sick and occasional visitors are 
accustomed to fulfill their obligation, 
could also say a second Mass to satisfy 
the need of a priest in an adjoining 
parish in which the faithful would 
otherwise be deprived of Mass. There 
seems to be no need of justifying the 
saying of the Solemn Mass for students 
of the seminary by this same priest, 
since this Mass is part of the estab- 
lished devotional practice of seminar- 
ies, and the infirm and others are wont 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
of fulfilling their obligation. 


Bination Still Again 


Question: In the January copy of the 
HomietTic is found a statement that 
confuses me. It is the case regarding 
bination after having said Mass in a 
small Religious house. In the summer 
time our students are away for vaca- 
tion, but there are 10 Brothers who 
have been accustomed to go to town 
to satisfy their obligation of hearing 
Mass. According to your view, if ap- 
plied in our case, it would be permitted 
for one of our priests to say Mass for 
them here, and afterwards to say Mass 
in another church for the benefit of 
the faithful. 

ApHuc CONFUSUS. 


Answer: It is entirely reasonable 
for one of the priests of the Religious 
house to say Mass for the Brothers of 
the house on holydays and Sundays, 
and then to say a second Mass for the 
convenience or rather necessity of the 
faithful in a local parish. This is a 
case of an established Religious house, 
and the spiritual needs of the members 
of such a house are to be provided for. 
As a matter of obligation, the first 
duty of the clerical members is to pro- 
vide for the good of the others living 
in the house. The provision of a Mass 
at which they can assist in the Reli- 
gious house, is something which these 
others can reasonably expect. 


Defends Speeding in Mass 


Question: Re “Promoting Mass, 
etc.”’ It’s the old story. An unnamed 
gent is shocked at fifteen-minute 
Masses. Heisa deus ex machina. For 
no layman ever said that; it was born of 
an insomniac, dyspeptic cleric, a pro- 
fessor no doubt. Did you ever hear a 
fellow-priest criticize a fast celebrant 
unless his speed meant indignity? Or 
did ever a Sister make the criticism? 
Do you mean to say that, if a priest 
does not consume the half-hour, he has 
not the munditia cordis and other dis- 
positions mentioned by Trent? Where 
is the scandal if the moaners believe 
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that the Mass is not understood by the 
faithful? Some years ago Pope Pius 
X and Father Pat Murray, head of the 
C.SS.R.’s, attracted hundreds by the 
way they said Mass. For years every 
Roman deacon studying rubrics never 
failed to see Father Murray say Mass. 
And both said Mass in fifteen minutes. 
Mass can be said as required in less 
than 20 minutes. Pardon the anony- 
mous reverie. It is friendly but serious 
banter. 

UNSIGNED (Mailed on West Coast). 


Answer: There is just enough of 
seriousness in the above demurrer to 
encourage others of the sacerdotal 
“racing” fraternity in their abuses. 
If the said clerical gentleman can es- 
tablish the fact that the generality of 
priests can say the ordinary Mass in 
much less than thirty minutes includ- 
ing the prayers after Mass, he will 
immortalize himself by overturning a 
common and most practical theological 
opinion. 

I surmise he is quoting a legend 
when he makes mention of those two 
illustrious personages saying Mass in 
sign-language time. Who that has 
assisted at the Mass of either will tes- 
tify to the allegation? 


The Blessing of Altar Linens 


Question: In blessing a single piece 
of linen for the altar, may the formula 
“‘Benedictio ad omnia” be used? The 
Ritual Blessing for linens for the altar 
is given in the plural number, and 
therefore cannot be used, I presume, 
for a single cloth. 

Not AN EXPERT. 


Answer: This query proves the 
necessity of becoming acquainted with 
the complete Roman Ritual. The Ex- 
cerpta gives the blessing only in the 
plural, but the Roman Ritual gives the 
singular each time in parentheses 
(Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, cap. 
21). 


The New Version of the Chant of 
the Passion 


Question: What obligation is there 
of using the new chant of the Passion? 
May I use the old one because I like 
it better than the New? 

AMATOR TEMPORIS ACTI. 


Answer: ‘The so-called new version 
of the Chant of the Passion is now the 
only official one; therefore, it must be 
used by all. When Pius X issued the 
Motu Proprio in 1903, there were some 
who thought there could be no prog- 
ress in the reform of church music 
until there was a unified version of the 
melodies of the chant. Pius X recog- 
nized this fact when he issued his 
second Motu Proprio in 1904, in which 
he ordered the preparation of an official 
Vatican edition of the chant. This 
edition was to be based on the study 
of the more ancient manuscripts. A 
very clear and complete explanation 
of the reasons for the Vatican edition 
may be found in the introduction to the 
Graduale Romanum. 

The Vatican Kyriale and the Chants 
of the Missal were the first portions of 
the edition. The Graduale appeared 
in 1908. It was preceded by a Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
dated August 7, 1907, declaring that 
“in order that this edition shall be 
adopted for use in all churches hence- 
forth, it is ordained that no other edi- 
tions of the Roman chant whatsoever 
may be allowed except for a limited 
period after the publication of the 
above Decrees: these other editions 
moreover shall enjoy no privilege 
henceforth enabling them to replace 
the standard one.” 

The publication of the Office of the 
Dead followed next, and later that of 
the Antiphonary, the use of which was 
ordered by a Decree of the Sacred 
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Congregation of Rites, dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1912. This Decree stated: 
“The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
declares this same edition to be the of- 
ficial one for all who follow the Rite 
of the Roman Church, and orders that 
henceforth the Gregorian melodies 
contained in future editions must con- 
form to this standard one.” 

In a Decree dated July 12, 1916, 
the Congregation of Rites declared 
that the Vatican edition of the Cantus 
Passionis was to be the authentic one, 
and was to be used in the future by all 
who use the Roman Rite (Ephemerides 
Liturgice, XXXIII, p. 382). 

On February 22, 1922, Pius XI 
approved the Vatican edition of Of- 
ficti Maioris Hebdomade et Octave 
Pasche cum cantu. This contained 
the chant of the Passion that was al- 
ready approved (Ephemerides Litur- 
gice, XXXIX, p. 334). 

We have quoted the Decrees for the 
Gradual, the Antiphonary and the 
Passion to show the mind of the 
Church on the Vatican editions of the 
chant. It is the only official one, and 
as such must be used by all. 

It is very true that many prefer the 
old version of the Passion. Older 
priests have remarked to me that 
Holy Week seems no longer the same 
without the old Passion. Regarding 
this, Dom Gregory Hugle, O.S.B., hap- 
pily remarks: “It is quite natural 
that in passing from the well-known 
old melody to the new one, many sing- 
ers will say: ‘I like the old one better.’ 
Heart and mind had become attached 
to the familiar outline of the melodic 
curves so often heard on Palm Sunday 
and Good Friday; the parting of a 
dear melody had become like the part- 
ing of a dear friend, and this sentiment 
is looked upon as a justifiable one. 
But since we are the obedient children 


of the Holy Church, another consider- 
ation is equally justified, viz., that we 
should behold in the ruling of the 
Mother Church an expression of God’s 
holy will’ (The Czxcilia, LXV, 33). 


Parishes without Boundaries and 
Invalid Marriages 


Question: Suppose that in a certain 
diocese none or only a few of the par- 
ishes have territorial limits or bound- 
aries, either fixed in individual cases 
by the bishop or determined by a gen- 
eral, objective, and obligatory norm 
(e.g., the half-way line between each 
parish church) set up by episcopal 
statute or by approved custom. Is 
such a parish without definite bound- 
aries a canonical parish, and is its 
rector a canonical pastor? The letter 
of the Apostolic Delegate to the Bish- 
ops of the United States on Novem- 
ber 10, 1922, did not settle the status 
of such parishes, because the letter in 
three distinct passages explicitly pre- 
supposes the parish to have definitely 
indicated boundaries (cfr. Bouscaren, 
“Canon Law Digest,” I, 149-151). 
If such parishes are canonical parishes, 
can the pastor, being only a parochus 
mere personalis, validly assist in his 
own church at the marriages of non- 
parishoners (7.e., when neither of the 
parties belongs to his parish) without a 
special delegation from the local Or- 
dinary for each case? If so, by what 
title? Canon 1095, § 1, n. 2, requires 
for validity that the pastor assist 
within the limits of his own territory; 
but in this case the pastor has no ter- 
ritory, and therefore no title to assist 
at the marriages of non-parishioners. 
If, on the other hand, such “‘parishes”’ 
are not canonical parishes, can the 
priest in charge, the so-called “‘pas- 
tor,”’ assist validly at any marriages in 
his own church, even of those of his 
own congregation, without a special 
delegation from the local Ordinary for 
each case? If he is not a pastor in the 
canonical sense, he has no potestas 
ordinaria to assist at any marriages. 
Neither can he be a vicarius parecialis 
having full parochial power (cfr. Canon 
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451, § 2, n. 2) and therefore the power 
to assist at marriages (cf. Canons 451, 
§ 2, and 1094-1095, § 1), because, if 
there is no parish in the canonical 
sense, there is no parish of which he 
can be a parochial vicar in the sense of 
the Code (cfr. Canons 471-477). Nor 
could he be regarded as a vicarius co- 
operator of the bishop as far as mar- 
riage delegation is concerned, because, 
according to Canon 1096, § 1, general 
delegation can be validly given only to 
vicarit codperatores pro parecia cui 
addicti sunt. The concession given by 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda in the Instruction of July 25, 
1920, n. 7, by which the missionaries of 
districts not erected into quasi-par- 
ishes may be considered as vicarit co- 
operatores of the Vicar or Prefect 
Apostolic, and so be capable of re- 
ceiving general delegation to assist at 
marriages, seems to be an extensive in- 
terpretation of the law and a general 
indult for those territories; this favor 
may, therefore, not be extended to 
territories not subject to the Propa- 
ganda. What, then, is the status of 
“‘parishes” without territorial limits? 
What power does the priest in charge 
possess to assist validly at the mar- 
riages of parishioners and of non- 
parishioners? A discussion of these 
problems will be highly appreciated. 
CuRIOSUS. 


Answer: The difficulty raised would 
be quite unanswerable if we can sup- 
pose there could be territorial parishes 
without actual territory. For it is 
one thing to have territory everywhere 
with limits clearly fixed; another 
thing to have territory the boundaries 
of which are not everywhere fixed. 

To begin with, the churches in ques- 
tion are located in this or that town 
or at given crossroads; and before the 
Code constant practice over the years 
(then ten years would be long enough 
to prescribe a custom) made the 
boundaries fairly certain. Dubious 
boundaries in the days of Tametsi 
would have been sufficient to make 


either pastor concerned presumptively 
the parochus proprius. 

Now, if marriages take place in the 
church (as they almost universally do) 
or rectory nearby, there is no difficulty; 
because those parishes within certain 
territory and with uncertain fringes of 
territory are most surely territorial 
parishes—military chaplains are de 
facto about the only purely personal 
pastors. Right after Ne Temere went 
into effect, Rome was asked about that 
parish in Rome for the nobility, when 
non-nobility was married in the church. 
The response was that it was a city- 
wide parish for nobles, and therefore 
territorial; hence the parochus loci 
could validly assist at any marriage 
within his limits of territory. A simi- 
lar answer was made for a Mosarabic 
parish in Toledo, Spain. 

Even when our non-English parishes 
were formed, they had at least in a 
minimum sense fixed boundaries—a 
thing, of course, that did not prevent 
their having at times a sort of common 
domain. With the coming of the Code, 
those language parishes became as 
truly territorial parishes as English- 
speaking parishes with this one dif- 
ference: immigrants and their children 
are not free to leave their own language 
parish for any other but an English- 
speaking parish. Yet, the older of 
these language parishes have practi- 
cally nothing but English sermons. 
So, we have almost everywhere fam- 
ilies living near these language parishes 
ratione originis attending them as if 
they were de jure English-speaking 
parishes. Hence, we have instances of 
two de facto parishes in the one terri- 
tory. That one territory or part of it 
constitutes the only fixed boundaries 
of one or both of the territorial par- 
ishes. Nor does this passing parochial 
anomaly beget any serious problem, 
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with Tametsi long since out of the 
way in the relatively few places it did 
have existence; because now, if some 
parts of the general territory are not 
clearly defined, no real harm will 
ensue. Marriages cannot be vitally 
affected if they are performed within 
the church or rectory or in any other 
spot within certain or truly dubious 
territory. 

Our querist argues well in everything 
but in that one pivotal assumption, 


namely, that truly territorial quasi- 
parishes did not become real canonical 
parishes on May 19, 1918, unless every 
part of their territory had been clearly 
marked by law or custom. That prop- 
osition, as far as I know, is alien to 
Canon Law; for Canon 1509, n. 4, 
supposes that in parishes proper there 
can be dubious and uncertain boundar- 
tes, and these can be fixed by prescrip- 
tion. This consideration should solve 
all our correspondent’s difficulties. 








Communications from Our Readers 


Month of the Holy Eucharist 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

It was fitting that, with the growth 
of the Eucharistic movement during 
the last century, there should appear a 
man who could be recognized as the 
apostle of the Eucharist in modern 
times, whose life’s work would be to 
promote the devotion and cult due this 
Sacred Mystery. It was Blessed Peter 
Julian Eymard who was chosen to be 
that standard-bearer and champion of 
the Eucharistic Christ, the instrument 
destined to spread a new life of Euchar- 
istic love and fervor throughout the 
Church. Inspired by seraphic love of 
Christ and untiring zeal for His glory, 
Blessed Peter Julian gave a most tell- 
ing impetus to the “Eucharistic renais- 
sance” which is well on its way in the 
Church. His rallying cry, “Jesus is 
there, hence everybody to Him,” has 
not been raised in vain! Men are be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
the Eucharist, and of its social efficacy 
in healing the wounds of our stricken 
world. But this call of Blessed Julian 
must find an echo in every heart: 
“Christ in the Eucharist must reign 
over all peoples and nations!” 

As our present Holy Father declares: 
“The thought of the Eucharist is the 
center of the faith now as in the first 
centuries. Its increase in the Church 
and its spiritual, vivifying radiation 
through mankind, tortured by egoism, 
envy, hate, contradictions, departures 
from the dogma of the Cenacle, must 
become more vital and more effective 
in bringing men to the Divine Agape, 
where the coldness of their hearts 
may be dispelled, and those hearts be 


touched by the fire that will warm 
them. 

“In anticipation of springtime har- 
mony of united minds and brotherly 
coéperation, which draws all together 
in unison and peace around the God of 
the Tabernacle in the sanctifying sign 
of the Eucharist, the Church to-day, 
with joy and affection, clasps the hand 
of the primitive Church across the cen- 
turies (Radio Address on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his episcopal con- 
secration, May 13, 1942). 

“In view of the greatness of the dis- 
aster which has overtaken mankind. . . 
there can be only one solution: ‘Back 
to the altars from which innumerable 
generations of our faithful ancestors 
received the moral power to master 
their life’s task’’’ (Christmas Eve 
Allocution, 1942). 

These declarations of the Holy Father 
(and many more just as pertinent 
might be added) are all concerned with 
one basic theme: a return of individ- 
uals and nations to the Holy Euchar- 
ist. His Holiness reveals his ardent 
desire to see greater numbers receive 
the Bread of Life. He pleads for an in- 
crease in attendance at Holy Mass and 
a more active participation in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, since this ‘“‘sa- 
cred ‘Action’ comprises, besides the 
offering, a participation in the Victim, 
who is the communion of celebrant 
and faithful.” 

Our Lord speaks to us through His 
Vicar on earth. Let us heed his words 
with the love, reverence and submis- 
sion due to Jesus Christ whom he rep- 
resents. When he tells us (Radio Ad- 
dress, May 13, 1942) that “the times 
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in which we live demand from us no 
less staunch faith, no less pure moral- 
ity, no less ardent charity, and a readi- 
ness to sacrifice not unlike that which 
made the early age of the Church 
great and wonderful,” let us find in the 
Eucharist, as did the first Christians, 
deeper faith, greater strength of will 
and an increase of charity toward God 
and man. 

The dedication of one month of the 
year to the Holy Eucharist is an excel- 
lent means of realizing the day of 
Christ’s Eucharistic reign over all 
peoples and nations: it is a timely and 
effective answer to the Holy Father’s 
plea for a return to the Eucharist. 
April is being observed as such by a 
steadily increasing group of souls, in- 
cluding priests, Religious and layfolk, 
presently numbering about a thousand. 
It is being carried on with the knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical authority. The 
object of the Month of the Holy Eu- 
charist is twofold: firstly, a more in- 
tensive glorification of the Eucharist, 
and secondly, an increase of its saving 
and sanctifying effects in individual 
souls through a better knowledge and 
deeper love of this Divine Mystery. 
The Month is to be observed by ap- 
propriate exercises of Eucharistic de- 
votion. April has been selected as 
the most appropriate time for this ob- 
servance because of the frequent oc- 
currence of Holy Thursday during this 
month, and because it was most prob- 
ably in April that Our Saviour insti- 
tuted the Blessed Eucharist. 

Spiritual exercises of the Month of 
the Holy Eucharist are left to the 


choice of the individual, but the fol- 
lowing are highly recommended: fre- 
quent, and if possible, daily attend- 
ance at Holy Mass and reception of 
Holy Communion; daily visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament; the weekly Hour 
of Adoration, and the reading of litera- 
ture pertaining to the Holy Eucharist. 
Membership entails no obligation be- 
yond observing the pious practices 
just mentioned: of course, this obliga- 
tion does not bind under pain of sin. 
The special indulgences granted by 
Holy Mother Church for the observ- 
ance of a Eucharistic Month follow: 


“Fidelibus, qui uno per annum 
mense in honorem Ssmi Eucharistize 
Sacramenti preces vel alia pietatis 
obsequia devote prestiterint, con- 
ceditur: Indulgentia septem an- 
norum, semel quolibet mensis die; 
Indulgentia plenaria suetis condi- 
tionibus, si quotidie per integrum 
mensem pium exercitium explever- 
int (S. Pen. Ap., 3 iul. 1928 et 18 
mart. 1932)” (Preces et Pia Opera, 
1938, p. 88). 


The prayers and codéperation of 
your readers are respectfully solicited 
that this apostolate may be blessed by 
God and may spread its beneficent 
influence far and wide. 

It has been suggested that this year 
the Month of the Holy Eucharist be 
offered for the intentions of His Holi- 
ness, Pius XII. 

Further information on the Euchar- 
istic Month will be gladly furnished 
by the Fathers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, 184 East 76th Street, New York, 
21, N. Y. 

M. H. E. 








Bomiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CuTHBERT GuMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 
Fourth Sunday after Easter 


The Holy Spirit, the World and the Church 


“The Paraclete. . .will convince the world of sin and of justice and of judgment... . 
The Spirit of truth. . .will teach you all truth” (John, vii. 8, 13). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The Holy Spirit will convince the world 
of sin, of justice, and of judgment. 

(2) The Holy Spirit teaches and strengthens 
the Church. 

(3) The Church resembles Christ and is 
another Christ. 

(4) Individual souls must lead a risen life 
in the Holy Spirit. 


The entire Paschal season is filled 
with joy over the Lord’s Resurrection. 
Mother Church hymns this joy in her 
sacred liturgy and encourages her 
children with the hope of their own fu- 
ture resurrection on the last day. Yet, 
even as the liturgy for Easter week still 
retains its ancient baptismal setting, 
so throughout this joyous and trium- 
phant season the Church arouses us 
to a spiritual resurrection by remind- 
ing us of our Baptism and the coming 
of the Holy Spirit into our souls. To- 
day’s liturgy is a striking transition 
from Easter to Pentecost. The Introit 
sings bravely: “Sing ye to the Lord a 
new canticle, alleluia; for the Lord 
hath done wonderful things, alleluia; 
He hath revealed His justice in the sight 
of the gentiles, alleluia.”” This recalls 
our Baptism and our birth in the Spirit 
through faith and the power of God. 
The Collect is magnificent. We pray 
that God who makes us to be one will, 


may grant us ‘“‘to love what He com- 
mands and to desire what He prom- 
ises.”’ After that, the prayer strikes a 
note of caution begging that ‘‘amidst 
the various changes of the world our 
hearts may there be fixed where true 
joys abide.” 
The Holy Spirit Convinces the World 


St. James admonishes us that all 
good gifts come from the Father of 
lights, and that God has begotten us of 
His own will by the word of truth. We 
are to walk in holiness and every virtue 
as befitting those who are dead to the 
world and living to God. There is 
then a sharp contrast between the 
Christian and the world, between the 
Holy Spirit and the world! Christ de- 
clares this plainly in to-day’s Gospel. 
He tells the Apostles at the Last Sup- 
per that He must go to Him who sent 
Him. None of them asked Him where 
He was going, because they were too 
filled with sorrow at the thought of His 
departure. He chides them gently by 
showing them that it is good for them 
that He should go. The advent of the 
Holy Spirit depends on Christ’s de- 
parture from the Apostles. When the 
Holy Spirit comes, He will convince 
the world of sin, of justice and of judg- 
ment. 
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The world is ever against Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, and the Church. The 
world gnashes its teeth and wars 
against the just. The Holy Spirit 
judges and convicts the world of sin, 
especially infidelity, “because they do 
not believe in Me.’’ The Holy Spirit 
condemns the world by the preaching 
of the Apostles. When Christ prom- 
ised the Paraclete, the Apostles were 
still timid and imperfect. After Pente- 
cost they became the courageous teach- 
ers of the whole world. By their 
preaching and that of the Church 
through the ages, the world knows 
Christ. Some men adore Him and 
serve Him, but many, both Gentiles 
and Jews, deny Christ and despise Him 
and His Church. The truth taught by 
the Apostles and the Church shames 
the world’s infidelity, and condemns its 
obstinacy in every manner of sin and 
wickedness. The holiness and mira- 
cles of the Apostles and other Saints 
prove the truth of the Church’s doc- 
trine; yet, the world at large closes its 
eyes and stops up its ears to all truth. 

How pitiful is the condition of such 
souls who recognize the true Church 
and yet will not enter it because of 
pride, rank, or mere prejudice! How 
sad, too, the lot of those who were once 
illumined by the true faith but have 
neglected their duties to God and live 
a life of sin like the prodigal son! The 
Holy Spirit convicts all who prefer sin 
to God. The conscience of every man 
is aroused at times by God’s piercing 
light, but the world does not want the 
light. From Christ’s words, and from 
actual experience, we know that the 
world is steeped in sin and remains 
hardened in it. 

The Holy Spirit convinces the world 
of justice, because it will not accept 
Christ who is the Sun of Justice and 
the Light of the World. St. John 





writes: “If anyone sins, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the just; and He is a propitia- 
tion for our sins, not for ours only but 
also for those of the whole world’”’ (I 
John, ii. 1). Christ sits at the right 
hand of the Father in the splendor of 
justice and holiness. The world con- 
stantly tries to justify itself. It has 
all kinds of excuses. It attributes jus- 
tice to itself and not to God and His 
Saints. The world believes in natural 
religion, in a “goodness’”’ that is con- 
venient, modern and external. The 
Holy Spirit condemns such a “relig- 
ion,” and convicts the world of jus- 
tice because it will not follow Christ. 

From these facts we easily see that 
the Holy Spirit convicts the world of 
judgment by condemning it in its 
vices and infidelity. ‘‘The prince of 
this world is already judged.”” The 
votaries of the world run after every 
fad, after every new thrill in sinful 
pleasures, vain reasonings and false 
religions. St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
writes that the world is condemned by 
the Holy Spirit because it is seduced 
by the devil who is condemned and 
conquered by Christ. The Fathers 
teach that, if God did not spare the 
sinful angels, neither will He spare the 
sinful world; if He did not spare the 
devil, the prince of this world, neither 
will He spare sinners who are the 
devil’s members. 


The Holy Spirit Teaches and Strengthens 
the Church 


To-day’s liturgy consoles us by 
showing us the clear division between 
the world and the Church. We who 
are baptized through the mercy of God 
have become brothers of Christ and 
heirs of heaven. We accept Christ and 
His Church; we strive for virtue by 
abjuring Satan and all his worldly 
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pomps, and we work out our salvation 
in humility and charity, hoping thus to 
receive a merciful judgment. The 
Holy Spirit teaches us all truth. If we 
but listen to the voice of the Church, 
guided by the Spirit of God, we shall 
come to peace in this life and to eternal 
bliss in the next. By His indwelling 
in our souls, the Holy Spirit urges us 
to ever new conquests in virtue, to 
greater fervor of sacrifice and love. 
He gives us that peace and joy that 
surpass all understanding. To-day’s 
Offertory expresses the joy of a soul 
who lives totally in Christ, and who 
follows the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit advancing from virtue to virtue: 
“Shout with joy to God, all the earth, 
sing ye a psalm to His name: come 
near, and I will tell you, all you that 
fear God, what great things the Lord 
hath done for my soul.” 

The world may mock us for imitat- 
ing Christ. It may, and does at times, 
persecute the Church and devastate 
lands where Christ is honored. De- 
spite all this, we rejoice to God in our 
venerable liturgy and take occasion to 
praise Him in resounding song and 
jubilant gifts of sublime Sacrifice. 
The Secret prayer of to-day echoes the 
deep peace and supreme glory of the 
baptized who share the divine life in 
grace: “‘O God, who by the venerable 
mysteries of this sacrifice hast made us 
partakers of one supreme divinity; 
grant. that we may know Thy 
truth, so that we may securely attain 
it by a worthy life.” Oh, what a 
treasure we have in our liturgical 
prayers! We touch eternity in them; 
they give us a foretaste of that heav- 
enly liturgy of the elect who have come 
to the full measure of the age of Christ 
and sing a new song as the eternal fruit 
of faith. 

The Holy Spirit teaches the Church 


not only by direct preaching of God’s 
ministers but also by the Sacred 
Liturgy. Pope Sixtus V declares 
that the Liturgy leads souls easily to 
meditate on sublime truths, and thus 
they will find their devotion enkindled. 
Cardinal Bona writes that the Lit- 
urgy, inspired by the Holy Ghost, in- 
creases faith and instructs the people. 
The Holy Spirit gives us a peculiar 
courage and a new light through the 
Liturgy. The more we enter into the 
spirit of the Church’s Liturgy, the 
greater will be our strength to face 
dangers and the sweeter will be our 
joy in the Holy Spirit. 


The Church Resembles Christ and Is 
Another Christ 


The Church is in the world but not 
of it. Warned of the world’s condem- 
nation, the Apostles and the Church 
know that the Holy Spirit will rule 
and help all who follow Christ. He 
announces that the Holy Spirit will 
glorify Him. St. Augustine explains 
that the Holy Spirit glorifies Christ by 
diffusing charity in hearts and making 
them spiritual; by showing the Apos- 
tles, and all of us, that the Son of God 
is equal to the Father; and by giving 
the Apostles and the Church the cour- 
age to preach Christ to the nations of 
the earth. Christ teaches the Church 
through the Holy Spirit, for, in to- 
day’s Gospel, the Lord assures us that 
the Holy Spirit ‘‘shall receive of what 
is Mine and declare it to you.” 

The baptized resemble Christ in 
His risen life. They die to sin and 
should advance in every virtue. Ina 
special manner the Church, the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, resembles Christ. 
In his Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body Pope Pius XII writes: ‘The 
whole body of the Church, no less 
than the individual members, should 
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bear resemblance to Christ. Such is 
His will. . .. Following in the foot- 
steps of her Founder, she teaches, she 
governs and offers the Divine Sacri- 
fice... . Enriched with institutes of 
many different kinds, . . .she points 
out Christ deep in prayer. . .or preach- 
ing. . .or healing. . .in a word doing 
good to everyone. What wonder then 
if . . . she be persecuted like Christ, 
hounded and weighed down with sor- 
row? .... Christ so sustains the 
Church, and so in a certain sense lives 
in the Church, that it is, as it were, 
another Christ. ... Indeed, if we are 
to believe Gregory of Nyssa, the 
Church is often called ‘Christ’ by the 
Apostle, and you are conversant. . . 
with that phrase of Augustine: ‘Christ 
preaches Christ.’ ” 


Individual Souls Must Lead a Risen Life 
in the Holy Spirit 


The Church is made up of persons, 
and each should strive to reproduce in 
himself Christ as manifested to the 
world, as growing in wisdom, age and 
grace, as suffering, rising and rejoicing 
the Church. Father Faber states that 
the saintly man—the man “in Christ” 
—can have a hundred different mani- 


festations; yet, in every one of them 
we shall recognize Christ. Thus, it 
has been well said that the Saints are 
all alike in essentials, even though they 
differ in activities and personal char- 
acteristics. From to-day’s Liturgy 
we can know well who belong to Christ 
and who to the world. Cardinal 
Schuster states that the Spirit of 
Jesus communicates to the Church that 
supreme glorification which Christ 
merited for Himself and His members 
—the grace and holiness which will one 
day fructify into the vision of God in 
heaven. But the world is filled with 
the spirit of Satan and cannot share in 
this divine life of love which the Holy 
Spirit gives us by the merits of 
Christ. 

To belong to Christ, we must be 
separated from the world and its 
maxims and lead a risen life with Christ 
according to the lights His Spirit 
grants us. There must be no half- 
measures, no dallying or trying to 
please both sides, for ‘no man can 
serve two masters.’’ This day’s Lit- 
urgy is a warning to put aside idols of 
the heart and to prepare in all earnest 
for the coming of the Holy Spirit on 
Pentecost. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
The Life of Faith in Prayer and Good Works 


“If you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it to you’’ (John, xiv. 23). 
“A doer of the work. . .shall be blessed in his deed’’ (James, i. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The baptized live by faith. 
(2) Faith demands the office of prayer. 
(3) Qualities and kinds of prayer. 
(4) Progress in prayer. 
(5) Good works the fruit of faith and prayer. 


The forty days of joy are drawing to 
a close, and the exultant Church 
climaxes the days before the Lord’s 


Ascension by fervent and united 
prayer. While not a feature of the 
primitive Liturgy, the Rogation Days 
can be traced back to Mamertus who 
lived in Vienne about the year 470. 
Much later, Rome adopted the custom 
of holding processions and praying for 
three days before Ascension Day. It 
is a salutary custom and reminds the 
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faithful of the necessity and efficacy of 
prayer. 


The Baptized Live by Faith 


Mother Church in to-day’s liturgical 
complex of prayers still rejoices over 
the Resurrection of Christ. This is 
the cause of all our joy on earth and in 
heaven. Christ has risen and has con- 
quered death, sin, and hell. In Him 
we can conquer the enemies of salva- 
tion and become like to Him in grace. 
By faith in Him we overcome the 
world, the devil, and the flesh. 
Through Baptism we have grace and 
live a life hidden with Christ in God. 
“The just man liveth by faith,” the 
Holy Spirit assures us several times in 
Sacred Scripture (e.g., Rom., i. 17). 
Through faith we recognize the Divin- 
ity of Christ, and know the mysteries 
He has taught us. Our faith must 
guide us in all our lives. The Christian 
cannot compromise with God and 
faith. It is impossible to be a true 
Christian unless one is entirely a 
Christian. It is said that one day 
Alexander the Great met a soldier who 
was leading a wicked life. When the 
conqueror asked the soldier his name 
he answered: ‘‘Alexander.’’ To which 
the mighty general responded: “If 
your name is Alexander, either change 
your life or change your name.” Thus, 
too, the Christian who does not live 
according to the dictates of faith in 
every part of his life is not a true 
Christian and is not “living by faith.” 

The Paschal liturgy insists on faith 
in Christ and the fruit of good works. 
The very solemnity of the entire Pas- 
chal season stresses the need of prayer, 
and fills the minds and hearts of the 
faithful with holy thoughts and sacred 
desires. On Holy Saturday after the 
tenth prophecy we pray: ‘‘O God,... 
grant us both to will and to be able to 


do what Thou commandest; that Thy 
people, being called to an eternal inher- 
itance, may have one faith in mind 
and the same piety in action.’ After 
the twelfth prophecy the Church begs 
of God: ‘Mercifully increase the 
devotion of Thy people, for in none of 
Thy faithful can any virtues increase 
but by Thy inspiration.” During 
Easter we ask that there may be a 
perpetual Easter in our lives by love, 
faith and holy deeds: “Grant to us 
to imitate in deed and truth what we 
outwardly celebrate” (Easter Friday 
Collect). 

This holy season brings vividly be- 
fore our minds the obligation of leading 
a risen life with Christ: “If you have 
risen with Christ, seek the things that 
are above.... For you have died and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God”’ 
(Col., iii. 1, 3). Our baptismal vows 
demand that we renounce the devil 
and the spirit of the world, which is 
the opposite of the Spirit of Christ. 
To be a fully fledged Christian, we are 
to bring our Catholic faith and princi- 
ples into every part of our lives. The 
cross must be the measure of our lives, 
not the dollar bill or the golf-stick! 


Faith Demands the Office of Prayer 


By faith we sing joyfully in to-day’s 
Mass: ‘The Lord hath delivered His 
people, alleluia. Shout with. joy to 
God, all the earth’ (Introit). The 
prayer reminds us earnestly that all 
good things come from God, and it 
begs humbly ‘‘that by Thy inspiration 
we may think those things that are 
right, and by Thy guidance may per- 
form the same.’’ We are in need of 
God’s help even to think of right things 
and still more to act rightly. By faith 
we know how weak we are, how prone 
to evil. We understand from daily 
experience that we are in constant 
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need of God’s actual graces to keep us 
from sin, to perform good acts and to 
advance in virtue. Sacred Scripture 
teaches us again and again how ab- 
solutely and utterly we are dependent 
on God. He created us and redeemed 
us. By His mercy we are being made 
holy and fit for heaven. Realizing our 
weakness and inconstancy of will, we 
are moved to prayer in faith. The 
Holy Spirit prays in us through His 
indwelling, and He teaches us to pray 
both by His inspirations and by the 
examples of Christ and other holy 
persons in the Scriptures and the lives 
of the Saints. 

We owe God the noblest service we 
can give Him. We owe Him our very 
life. He taught our first parents to 
pray. After the Fall, they and their 
children prayed and offered sacrifice to 
God. The patriarchs and prophets 
prayed and sacrified to God the 
choicest gifts. We have the canticles 
of Moses and Habacuc, of Isaias, Jere- 
mias, and other prophets. The classic 
book of prayer will ever be the Psalms, 
wherein God teaches us to express the 
whole gamut of desires, groans, praises 
and supplications to the glory of His 
Name. 

In the New Testament, Zachary and 
Simeon praise God for His mercy. 
Our Lady sings her glorious Magnifi- 
cat, which is the crown of canticles and 
the jewel of psalms. Christ prays to 
His Father from the first moment of 
the Incarnation till the last word on 
the Cross. He spends whole nights in 
prayer. He prays with Mary and 
Joseph both at home and in the Tem- 
ple. Later on He prays alone and 
among crowds, with the Apostles and 
in Bethany. The Holy Spirit is care- 
ful to tell us that Christ prays before 
working a miracle. He lifts up His 
eyes; He groans. At times the very 


words of His prayer are recorded. At 
the Last Supper He delivers the ini- 
mitable highpriestly prayer. He prays 
in the Garden of Gethsemane and an 
angel comforts Hm. We know full 
well that His prayer continued 
throughout His Passion. He thought 
of you and me and all men. He prayed 
for us during the awful scourging and 
crowning with thorns, as He carried 
the heavy Cross and while He hung 
upon it. In His risen and glorified life 
Christ prays and gives glory to God. 
St. Paul writes of Him: “He is able 
also to save those that come to God 
through Him, always living to make 
intercession for us’’ (Heb., vii. 25). 


Qualities and Kinds of Prayer 


To-day’s Gospel stresses prayer in 
our life as Christians. ‘If you ask the 
Father anything in My name, He will 
give it to you.... Ask and you shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” 
Already the Psalmist begged of God: 
“Let my prayer be directed as incense 
in Thy sight: the lifting up of my 
hands an evening sacrifice’ (Ps. cxl. 
2). Prayer is necessary and is pleasing 
to God. Our prayer will be heard if it 
is humble, trusting, persevering, and 
resigned to God’s holy will. ‘“The 
prayer of him that humbleth himself 
shall pierce the clouds’ (Ecclus., 
xxxv. 21). Christ urges us to be con- 
fident, saying: ‘All things whatsoever 
you shall ask in prayer believing, you 
shall receive’? (Matt., xxi. 22). We 
need prayer at all times in life. There 
should be daily prayers wherein we 
praise and thank God, make repara- 
tion, and beg His heavenly gifts and 
graces. We are bound to pray in 
times of danger and temptation, and 
especially at divine worship. Just as 
the heavens surround the earth, so our 
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entire life should be enveloped in 
prayer and the spirit of prayer. 

Prayer may be private or public. 
Private prayer may be mental or vocal. 
Public prayer is especially that com- 
plex of prayers used in Holy Mass, the 
administration of the Sacraments and 
sacramentals, and in various blessings. 
Such prayer is known as the Church’s 
Liturgy. To pray well we are bound 
to consider the mysteries of our holy 
faith. It has been said that, when our 
young people leave school, they are 
adults in regard to the sciences but 
still children in regard to the knowledge 
of their faith. Each person should try 
according to his means and opportuni- 
ties to read and study good books 
treating of Catholic faith and practice, 
of prayer and devotion. People de- 
vote much time to other things, but 
very little to bringing their souls closer 
to God. 


Progress in Prayer 


Private prayer, no less than public 
prayer, is nourished on Catholic faith. 
The Liturgy has this special charm that 
it both witnesses to our faith and 
teaches it to us. Our individual life of 
prayer should be tempered, directed, 
and inspired by the Liturgy. If, with 
the help of God’s grace, we really try 
to understand our faith better, and if 
we strive to participate in the Sacred 
Liturgy in an ever deeper manner from 
year to year, we shall undoubtedly be- 
come more Christ-like as the years 
pass on. We are made holy through 
the Mass, the Sacraments, and prayer. 
Although all of us use the same exter- 
nal forms as the channels of grace, al- 
though we all attend the same Liturgy, 
yet each person has a free scope in pri- 
vate prayer and intimate union with 
Christ. There will thus be different 
progress in prayer and spiritual de- 


velopment, even though we all use the 
same Sacraments, offer the same Sacri- 
fice, and say the same prayers every 
year. As the old scholastics put it: 
‘‘Whatever is received, is received after 
the manner (or capacity) of the recipi- 
ent.” God will enlighten us in the 
Liturgy and give us new material for 
our private prayer. The power and 
consolation of prayer are facts that 
the modern world would do well to 
consider. We must give God first place 
in our lives by adoring Him in deep 
prayer and by serving Him in the 
faithful performance of our duties. 
St. Alphonsus teaches categorically 
that he who prays will be saved; he 
who does not pray will be lost. 


Good Works the Fruit of Faith and Prayer 


In to-day’s Epistle, St. James issues 
to us his famous warning that we must 
be “‘doers of the word and not hearers 
only.” Luther, and other heretics, 
would have us think that faith alone 
can save us. Yet, all Scripture, in- 
cluding the word and example of 
Christ, confirms the teaching in to- 
day’s Liturgy that the fruit of faith 
and prayer must be shown in good 
works. Too many think that religion 
consists in that false piety which is 
satisfied with some devotional feeling 
or mere external rites. There are still 
too many who are merely Sunday- 
morning Catholics. To-day we ask 
God to guide us in good works and 
to let us sing Him a new song. St. 
James mentions several good works in 
particular, such as bridling the tongue 
and works of charity; in general, he 
warns us to keep away from the spirit 
of this world. Unless we be truly con- 
verted and lead a new life with the 
Risen Christ, we shall not be true 
Christians. If our faith is weak and 
poor, our prayer will be of little value 
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before God, our good works will be 
few, and we run the danger of adding 
sin to sin. But where faith is strong, 
there prayer and good works will 
flourish. 

How beautiful, how sacred, and how 
sublime are the lessons which the 
Church teaches us to-day! The soul 


who feasts at this banquet will never 
be hungry. The man who studies his 
religion will be formidable to his ad- 
versaries. The person who prays to 
God in the faithful spirit of the Liturgy 
will be another Christ, perfuming the 
entire Church with the sweet odor of 
his virtues. 


The Feast of the Ascension 
The Glory of God through Christ 


“He was lifted up into heaven so that He might make us partakers of His Godhead”’ 
(Preface). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The Triumph of Christ. 
(2) Christ, the universal Head. 
(3) The glory of God through Christ. 
(4) Mary’s splendor with Christ. 


To-day with Our Lady and the 
Apostles we see Christ ascend into 
heaven: ‘‘God is ascended with jubi- 
lee; and the Lord with the sound of 
trumpet”’ (Ps. xlvi. 6). Christ blessed 
the little group before He left them. 
He gave the Apostles power to work 
miracles in confirmation of their divine 
mission, which was to preach the Gos- 
pel of Christ to all nations and to bap- 
tize them. The Church continues this 
work, and miracles are wrought by 
God’s Saints in all ages. Thus, the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
the Bride of Christ, continues the 
triumph of Christ in this world. 


The Triumph of Christ 

Christ ascending with jubilee to sit 
at the right hand of His Father in 
heaven is an eternal conqueror over 
death, sin, and hell. He has fulfilled 
the work God gave Him to do. From 
the first moment of His Incarnation the 
Son of God said: ‘Behold I come to 
do Thy will, O God’ (Heb., x. 9). 


Christ annulled the first convenant in 
order to establish the second. It is in 
this ‘‘will of God’”’ that we have been 
sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all (Heb., 
x. 9, 10). ‘‘He hath appeared for the 
destruction of sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself’ (Heb., ix. 26). Christ con- 
quered Satan by the Cross, also, as the 
Passiontide Preface tells us: ‘That 
he who overcame by the tree might also 
by the tree be overcome.’ Death is 
destroyed by Christ, “for He is the 
true Lamb, who took away the sins of 
the world. Who by dying destroyed 
our death, and by rising again re- 
stored our life’’ (Easter Preface). We 
have victory through Christ if we obey 
Him and use the means of salvation He 
has given us. His victory forever will 
be shared by us if we live in grace and 
imitate Him. In this way to-day’s 
Preface is verified in us. For Christ 
“ascended up into heaven, to make us 
partakers of His divinity.’’ Sin and 
Satan will have no power over us if 
we remain in Christ’s love and grace. 
Death will come upon us as a result of 
Adam’s sin. The war of reason against 
passion remains with us, too, even after 
Baptism, even after we advance in 
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grace. Thus, although Christ has re- 
gained for us all and more than Adam 
lost, still we shall not have all the gifts 
in their fullness in this life; some will 
come only after our resurrection. By 
grace, concupiscence is lessened; and 
because of Christ and His loving 
Mother death no longer inspires that 
horror in us that it does in those who 
are not ‘in Christ.”” An ancient Re- 
quiem Preface had the words: ‘For 
Thy faithful, O Lord, life is changed 
to something better.’’ The modern 
one reads: ‘For Thy faithful, O Lord, 
life is changed, not taken away.” We 
are consoled that an eternal dwelling is 
prepared for body and soul in heaven. 


Christ the Universal Head 


Christ has not triumphed merely 
over the enemies of man’s salvation; 
nor is His victory merely to be limited 
to the fact of man’s redemption. 
Christ, the Incarnate Wisdom of the 
Father, was first in the plan of God as 
the examplar, the “‘first-fruits’ (the 
head) of all things outside of God. The 
motive of this plan, “the eternal pur- 
pose which He made in Christ Jesus 
Our Lord” (Eph., iii. 11), is the love of 
the Father for the God-Man and His 
intrinsic glory. God’s plan for Christ 
as universal King and Head of all crea- 
tion is prior to the prevision of sin in 
any creature. Although the Scrip- 
tures tell us that Christ came to save 
us from sin, yet these words and truths 
are not exclusive of other offices and 
a higher glory for Christ. He told the 
Jews and us: ‘Search the Scriptures. 

They. . .give testimony of Me” 
(John, v. 39). It is our duty to ex- 
amine well the inspired texts God has 
given us and to use the guidance of the 
Holy Doctors and Popes to get at the 
deeper meaning of the sacred words. 
There are so many truths in the holy 


books that each word merits special 
attention. Pope Pius XII in his re- 
cent Encyclical on Bible Studies writes: 
“Let the Catholic exegete undertake 
the task. . .of discovering and ex- 
pounding the Sacred Books.... Let 
the interpreters bear in mind that their 
foremost. . .endeavor should be to dis- 
cern and define clearly that sense of the 
Biblical words which is called literal.” 
They should also consider ‘‘the explan- 
ations and declarations of the teaching 
authority of the Church, as likewise the 
interpretation given by the Holy Fath- 
ers, and even the ‘analogy of faith,’ as 
Leo XIII most wisely observed.” The 
Pope expresses the hope that in this 
way faith and morals will be ably 
set forth from the sacred texts to 
“help all the faithful to lead a life that 
is holy and worthy of a Christian” 
(Divino afflante Spiritu, September 30, 
1943). 


Christ’s Glory Incourages Us 


Inspired by such high guidance we 
are the more encouraged to behold 
Christ in His greater glory. St. Paul 
insists on four qualities or properties in 
regard to God’s plan of granting grace 
through Christ to rational creatures. 
This plan of God is from all eternity; 
it is absolutely independent, highly 
mysterious and universal. St. Paul 
shows the eternal plan of God: ‘As 
He chose us in Him (Christ) before 
the foundation of the world” (Eph., 
i.4). ‘That there be made known the 
manifold wisdom of God according to 
the eternal purpose which He made in 
Christ Jesus” (Eph., iii. 10, 11). We 
were chosen by God in Christ even 
prior to the possible existence of sin 
in the mind of God. That God’s 
plan was absolute we see from Paul’s 
unconditional insistence on the simple 
fact: “He hath predestined us unto 
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the adoption of children through Jesus 
Christ according to the purpose of His 
will” (Eph., i. 5). 

The ‘‘mystery”’ of the plan is not in 
any condition that sin would enter it. 
“To me. . .was given this grace to 
preach. . .the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and to enlighten all men that 
they may see what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which hath been hidden 
from eternity in God” (Eph., iii. 8, 9). 
Again Paul speaks of ‘‘the mystery 
which hath been hidden from ages. . . 
this mystery among the Gentiles— 
Christ in you” (Col., i. 26, 27). In 
these, and similar passages, Paul does 
not treat of redemption nor of the 
cross. No less than thirteen times does 
Paul speak of this “mystery” of 
God’s first design and purpose in 
Christ, of Christ Himself, yet never in 
direct connection with the cross. This 
mystery is by no means fathomed 
merely by the fact of man’s redemp- 
tion through Christ. Deeper than that 
is the prime purpose of God, His ex- 
cessive love that leads Him to choose 
Christ before all creatures from all 
eternity as the universal Head, the 
Primate and King of all creation! 


The Glory of God through Christ 


Even when sin enters the picture, it 
does not destroy the original plan of 
God. But Christ becomes then also 
the Saviour of mankind from sin. 
There is excessive reparation in a most 
tender and loving way. God is not 
deterred by man’s sin, but wills to re- 
store and recapitulate all things in 
Christ. ‘That in all things He 
(Christ) may have the first place. 
For it hath pleased God the Father. . . 
through Him (Christ) to reconcile all 
things unto Himself, whether on earth 
or in heaven” (Col., i. 18-20). All 
things were created through Christ 


and unto Him. ‘He is before all crea- 
tures, and in Him all things hold to- 
gether’ (Col., i. 17). Thus, Christ 
gives perfect glory to God, as God had 
planned it from all eternity. Christ is 
the Wisdom of God. Wisdom tells 
us: “The Lord possessed me in the be- 
ginning of His ways, before He made 
anything from the beginning” (Prov., 
viii. 22). Christ, the Incarnate Son of 
God and Mary, is first in God’s plan. 
Christ is the exemplar of all creation 
and its highpriestly King. God acts in 
the highest order. Wishing to have 
perfect glory and love from creation, 
He knew He could have it only from 
Christ. In order that Christ might 
have companions to give glory to God 
and to love Him, angels and men were 
planned to add to Christ’s dignity and 
to complete His offering; for as St. 
Bonaventure says, Christ is the center, 
the crown and apex of all creation and 
of all rational creatures. Through 
grace He unites angels and men under 
the dominion of God. 


Love of God for His Creatures 


God's relations to His creatures are 
allin love. They began with the loving 
marriage of the Word of God with the 
Humanity of Christ—the eternal union 
in God’s plan. Thus, Christ is the 
examplar and king of all creatures. 
St. Thomas Aquinas writes that there 
are very profound reasons for the In- 
carnation which St. Paul does not ex- 
plain. The Apostle, says the Angelic 
Doctor, gives the more obvious reasons 
regarding the Redemption, but Paul 
hints at more profound reasons. We 
are on account of Christ unto the 
glory of God, not Christ on account 
of us and our sins. St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria writes: ‘If the Son is created 
on account of us, and not we on ac- 
count of Him, we would be the master- 
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piece and He the instrument of the 
masterpiece. . . . Then surely we 
would be nobler than He, as Adam is 
nobler than the woman made for him. 
But this is absurd.... If the Son were 
created on account of us. . .He would 
not be the Head of us before God; nor 
would God have conceived Him in the 
mind and created us on account of Him 
afterwards, but God would have 
thought of our creation and created 
Him on account of us’ (Migne, P. G., 
LXXV, 253). The whole world is part 
of the victory of Christ! 

St. Augustine says that there are 
many benefits that come to us from 
Christ beside the liberation from sin 
(De Trin., 1,13). St. John Chrysostom 
holds that Christ is the source of all 
graces and gives grace to all, still re- 
taining the fullness of grace (Hom. 
xiv in Joan.). Christ, therefore, tri- 
umphs in heaven indeed as Redeemer 
but still higher as the well-beloved 
One, whom God planned to love and 
honor from all eternity. We shall 
see in heaven the ‘unfathomable 
riches of Christ’’—the full splendor of 
Christ as the center of the Trinity, the 
center of rational creatures and the 
center of all creation. In Him “all 
things hold together’ (Col., i. 17). 
What a glory for Christ! And we, 
who are called to the true faith, who 
are destined to share His grace, what 
use do we make of these marvellous 
gifts? We can add to the triumph of 
Christ by leading a holy life and thus 
honoring His Body and Soul through 
our sanctified human nature. 

The glory of Christ is spread over all 
creation. He is the source of grace for 
angels and men, the center and peak of 
all things. ‘‘He is the Lord of Hosts,” 
says St. Gregory of Nyssa, ‘‘who ob- 
tained the dominion of the world, who 
unites all things in Himself as a center, 


who restores all things to their pristine 
state” (Brev. Rom., fer. IV infra Oct. 
Ascen., II Noct.). 


Mary’s Splendor with Christ 


Christ’s greater glory as shown by 
the Scriptures and the Fathers and 
Doctors is corroborated by the doctrine 
of other theologians and Popes. St. 
Francis de Sales says that he would 
rather sin by excess in praising Christ 
than by defect. St. Alphonsus has 
similar words in regard to the Mother 
of God. Pope Pius X teaches that 
whatever is true of Christ is also true 
of the Mother of God. Pope Pius X 
teaches that whatever is true of Christ 
is also true of His Mother in so far as 
this is possible for a creature (Ad Diem 
illum, February 2, 1904). We often 
apply the same texts to Mary as to 
Christ in the Liturgy. Mary, too, 
was “in the beginning of the ways of 
God”’ before all ages. She was never 
even soiled by sin; it would not there- 
fore be congruous to think that her 
very existence was caused by Adaim’s 
sin or our own! Pope Pius X says that 
Mary is ever united with Christ. Pope 
Pius IX, in defining the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary, teaches that the 
Incarnation of the Word and the Im- 
maculate Conception of His Mother 
are objects of one and the same divine 
decree; and the Pope applies the sapi- 
ential texts to Mary as well as to 
Christ. Pope Leo XIII declares that 
Mary was planned from eternity to 
be Mother of the Incarnate Word, and 
that all beautiful gifts in the orders of 
nature, grace and glory are hers. Even 
after Adam’s sin, Mary is made the 
pledge of peace and salvation to be re- 
stored (Augustissime Virginis Mariz, 
September 12, 1897). 

Mary is the Queen of the universe, 
the ‘‘cause of joy’’ to angels and men, 
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the “gate of heaven”’ for all who honor 
and love her. She will lead us to her 
Divine Son. Pope Pius XI assures us 
that she it is who will console us in 
purgatory and will give us our places 


in heaven. Christ and Mary rule in 
the eternal courts of God’s house. 
Thither they invite us and ask us to- 
day “to keep our minds on heavenly 
things.” 


Sixth Sunday after Easter 


Preparation for Pentecost 


“My heart hath said to Thee: ‘I have sought Thy face; Thy face, O Lord, 1 will 
seek’”’ (Introit; Ps. xxvi. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Longing for God. 
(2) The quest of God in prayer and suffer- 
ing. 
(3) Praying with Our Lady and the Apos- 
tles. 


The Introit for to-day’s Mass echoes 
the mingled feelings of sadness and 
hope that filled the hearts of the 
Apostles and Our Blessed Lady after 
Christ had ascended to the glory of 
His Father. We unite our prayers 
with those of the Apostles and Christ’s 
glorious Mother in these days, and ask 
God to send down upon us His Holy 
Spirit. With the Church we cry out 
in the words of the Introit: ‘‘Hear, O 
Lord, my voice with which I have 
cried to Thee, alleluia: my heart hath 
said to Thee: ‘I have sought Thy 
face; Thy face, O Lord, I will seek: 
turn not away Thy face from me, al- 
leluia, alleluia.’ The Lord is my light 
and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear?’ How sublime is this prayer of 
the inspired Psalmist, and how well it 
is adapted for to-day’s Liturgy! 


Longing for God 


We are created to enjoy God, to 
possess Him forever. St. Augustine 
uttered the famous words that ‘‘we are 
made for God and our hearts will be 
restless till they rest in Him.” The 


more we experience in life of both bit- 
ter and sweet, the more we understand 
that nothing created can satisfy the 
soul. Looking into the world, we see 
how people rush about for pleasure, 
money, honors and every other sort of 
bauble, yet, even when they have at- 
tained these things their hearts are 
still not content. And the mad chase 
continues! All this proves that man is 
created for something higher and far 
nobler and more precious than mere 
temporal matters. If we are honest 
with ourselves, we shall admit that 


_we are not pleased with our manner of 


life. No matter how good we are, we 
know that we can strive for something 
better. We must also admit that God 
alone can satisfy us. Were there not 
times in the past when we were fervent 
and tried to please God by the exact 
performance of duty, by heroic char- 
ity, by patience and the other grand 
virtues that please God? Isn’t it true 
that we were happy then deep down 
in our hearts? But the fascination of 
vanity and worldly pleasures attracted 
us, and we soon tired of God and the 
pursuit of holiness. We have been 
wretched ever since. 

How frequently does it not happen 
that people complain about others or 
about sickness, poverty, or misfortune! 
If this or that were not the case, they 
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would be happy. Poor creatures, they 
do not realize that happiness comes 
from within! To each of them we must 
say: “Put your own inner house in 
order. Make room for God and there 
will be light, joy and love.” Cardinal 
Newman used to say that there is al- 
ways the bitter something in our lives. 
We know that even when things go well 
with us, even when we are fervent and 
good, we still are not entirely pleased. 
The fact is that under all our thoughts, 
under all our desires, ‘‘the soul cries 
out for the living God.”’ It is created 
for God, and it tends towards Him as 
the needle towards the North Star. 
The Psalmist has put it eloquently 
when he said we are the “generation 
seeking the face of the God of Jacob”’ 
(Ps. xxiii. 6). Several times the Psalm- 
ist speaks of seeking the face of God, 
of begging God to let the light of His 
countenance shine upon him, and simi- 
lar expressions. All of them denote 
the vehement longing we have to be 
with God, to enjoy God—to reach the 
goal for which we are created. 


The Quest of God in Prayer and Suffering 


We can well understand how Our 
Lady and the Apostles prayed for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. They were 
sad because Christ had just left them; 
yet, they knew that a greater light and 
a greater era of life were soon to open 
for them. In these days they prayed 
without ceasing. Would we find God, 
would we enjoy His consolations in the 
midst of trials and work, of sorrow and 
care, we also must pray and suffer in 
silence and patience. But how can we 
seek God in prayer? 

You may say you have no time to 
pray; or you do not know how to pray, 
or that your prayers are not heard. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. We 
know from the experience of others, 


especially of God’s Saints, that they 
devoted much time to prayer, and yet 
practically all of them were very ac- 
tive. The humble Capuchin lay 
brother, St. Conrad of Parzham, was 
door-keeper of the monastery in Al- 
totting, Bavaria, for 42 years. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims come there every 
year. At times the brother had to open 
the door about 200 times a day. He 
was busy from early tilllate. Besides 
that, he had to take care of accounts for 
the monastic expenses, keep books for 
Mass stipends, feed the poor who 
flocked to the door every day, teach 
children on occasion to love Christ and 
Our Lady, and climb stairs calling 
members of the community. Despite 
all this work, the Saint was one of the 
greatest men of prayer during the last 
century. This is the praise given him 
by Pope Pius XI. The Saint used his 
time well, and gave all his spare mo- 
ments to God. Could you not have 
some devout pictures in your room, or 
at least raise your heart to God at 
certain times during your work? God 
desires our love and attention. Whata 
mystery that the Almighty God seeks 
to be loved by us poor creatures! 
From the prophets and Christ we 
know how much God loves us, and 
how God will reward our love by com- 
ing to dwell with us. Christ says: 
“If anyone love Me, He will keep My 
word, and My Father will love him, 
and We will come to him and make Our 
abode with him’’ (John, xiv. 23). 


Everyone Can Pray 


Every man can pray in simple 
words and loving sentiments. Neces- 
sity teaches prayer. We can use the 
words of the Psalmist or of other in- 
spired writers: ‘“‘Have.mercy on me, 
O God, have mercy on me.... Look 
upon me and have mercy on me... . 
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O God, incline unto my aid; O Lord, 
make haste to help me.... Show me 
Thy face. ... Look upon me that I 
may look upon Thee!’ We read that 
St. Mary of Egypt, for long years, 
prayed again and again: “‘O God, who 
hast created me, have mercy on me!’ 
If we take a little time off for prayer, 
consider divine truths and try to make 
some practical application to our own 
lives, we shall soon see that the Holy 
Spirit will help us. We have received 
His seven gifts in Confirmation. St. 
Bonaventure holds that there are 
three in the intellect, namely, under- 
standing, knowledge and counsel to 
assist us to appreciate the Scriptures 
and the mysteries of our holy religion 
and to show us what means to use for 
salvation. The other four are in the 
will, namely, wisdom, piety, fortitude, 
and fear of the Lord. These gifts help 
us enjoy God in the savor of divine 
truth, to glow with divine fervor, and 
to put down the enemies of salvation in 
strength and holy fear. 

Since the Holy Spirit thus equips 
us for prayer and good works, who is 
there who shall dare say that he can- 
not pray? “The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” Try to pray and 
you will see “‘that the Lord is sweet.” 
We know of Matt Talbot, the great 
Irish penitent and mystic of our own 
days, that he learned to pray and to 
enjoy God by forcing himself into 
church when the temptation to drink 
came upon him. What was first a 
burden soon became a delight, a prop, 
and life’s greatest experience. 

From prayer we learn truths that 
no tongue can tell. We understand the 
value of life’s trials. They wean us 
from self and from all that is not God. 
It seems harsh that we must suffer, but 
in the end we shall see that only in 
that way can we come to God, our true 


goal. This is the doctrine of Christ’s 
cross; this is the lesson of all His 
Saints. This is the teaching of the 
mystics and of all who try to carry the 
cross with Christ. 

In one of his letters St. John of the 
Cross writes concerning trials: ‘‘These 
things are not done by men but by 
God, who knows what is meet for us 
and ordains things for our good. 
Think only that God ordains all. And 
where there is no love, put love and 
you will find love.’’ Indeed, we find 
God in suffering and prayer. The 
Liturgy in these days calls Christ the 
“leader and path to heaven, the 
goal of our hearts, the joy of tears and 
sweet reward of life’ (Hymn at Lauds 
for Ascension). 


Praying with Our Lady and the Apostles 


Enter in spirit that blessed room of 
the cenacle where Christ instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament and ordained the 
Apostles; where He pronounced His 
sublime prayer and gave Himself to 
His Apostles in Holy Communion. 
In these days Mary, the Queen of the 
Universe, prayed with the Apostles 
and other disciples. How sacred was 
this room! St. Ephrem cries out: 
“O Blessed Place! Who ever saw or 
will see what you saw—the Lord, the 
true Altar, the Priest, become bread 
and drink!’ He might have added the 
glories of Pentecost. Just as Our 
Lady’s merits and prayers hastened 
the Incarnation, so too, by her prayers, 
the Holy Spirit came upon the nas- 
cent Church. Pope Pius XII at the 
end of his Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body writes: “She it was, who 
through her powerful prayers obtained 
the grace that the Spirit of Our Divine 
Redeemer, already given to the Church 
on the cross, should be bestowed 
through miraculous gifts on the newly 
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founded Hierarchy on Pentecost... . 
She reigns with her Son. May she 
never cease to beg from Him that a 
continuous, copious flow of graces may 
pass from its glorious Head into all the 
members of the Mystical Body!’ 

Mary prays similarly with us and for 
us to-day and in this coming week. 
Unite yourself with her and the glori- 
ous Apostles in heaven, asking God to 
send upon His Church and upon each 
of us the fullness of the Holy Spirit in 
wisdom, strength and piety—in all the 
virtues we need to lead a life that will 
be like sweet incense and balm before 
God and will bring us finally to eter- 
nal life. 


Prayer and solitude, mortification 
and detachment, prepare the soul for 
the fuller entrance of the Holy Spirit. 
Give Him complete charge of the man- 
sion of your soul. Let Him dwell 
there as a master in His house. Beg 
of God the light to know how this can 
be done and the courage to fulfill it. 
To-day’s Collect sums up the matter 
tersely: “Almighty, everlasting God, 
grant us ever to have a will devoted to 
Thee, and to serve Thy majesty with a 
sincere heart.” The Secret gives a 
similar idea: ‘May these unspotted 
sacrifices purify us, O Lord, and infuse 
into our minds the power of supernal 
grace.” 


Pentecost Sunday 
The Holy Ghost and the Church 


“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost’’ (Acts, ii. 4).—“‘The Holy Ghost. . . will 
teach you all things’’ (John, xiv. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The splendor of this feast. 
(2) The Holy Spirit in Mary and the 
Apostles. 
(3) The Holy Spirit in the Church. 


How sacred and holy is the Feast of 
Pentecost! On this day God in His 
mercy deigns to send His Holy Spirit 
into the world in a miraculous manner 
to seal the fullness of revelation given 
by Christ. The human race waited 
for long centuries before the Redeemer 
was born into the world. Before Christ 
left the Apostles, He said that it was 
good for them that He should go, so 
that He could send them the Holy 
Spirit, the Paraclete. It was fortunate 
that the world did not have to wait yet 
more centuries till the Holy Spirit 
came upon the world. We must thank 
Christ and His Blessed Mother for the 
speedy arrival of the Paraclete upon 


the infant Church on the tenth day 
after Christ’s Ascension into heaven. 


The Splendor of This Feast 


Pentecost and Easter are the two 
greatest feasts Mother Church cele- 
brates in the entire year. On Easter, 
Christ performed His greatest miracle 
by rising from the dead, and thus con- 
firmed His doctrine before all crea- 
tures. On Pentecost, the Holy Spirit 
came to the Church of Christ to con- 
solidate and confirm anew all that 
Christ had taught and to guide and 
teach the Church for all time. It was 
fitting, therefore, that the coming of 
the Holy Spirit for His glorious mission 
in souls should be manifested to the 
world by signs and wonders. It would 
not have been necessary for Our Lady 
and the others in the upper chamber 
that the Holy Spirit come with any ex- 
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ternal mark or marvel. However, 
God did this for the sake of others, so 
that the whole world could know that 
the work of the Holy Spirit had begun 
in a special manner. Thus, there was 
“a sound from heaven, as of a mighty 
wind coming, and it filled the whole 
house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared to them parted tongues, 
as it were of fire, and it sat upon every 
one of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost: and they began 
to speak with divers tongues, according 
as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak” 
(Acts, ii. 2-4). How beautiful a de- 
scription of the tremendous marvel! 

God the Holy Spirit embodies the 
personal Love of the Father for the 
Son and the Son for the Father. The 
Holy Spirit is the perfume of the God- 
head. We can do no better than call 
Him the ‘Holy Spirit.’ He proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, and to- 
day He is poured out on Our Blessed 
Lady and the Church of Christ for the 
enlightenment and sanctification of 
souls. 


The Holy Spirit in Mary and the Apostles 


What a joy filled the hearts and 
minds of the holy group in the upper 
chamber as God the Spirit of Love en- 
tered their souls! The inspired writer 
is careful to tell us that they were 
“filled with the Holy Spirit.” He took 
possession of mind, will, imagination, 
and all the powers and faculties of soul 
and body. He came to them as air 
fills a vacuum or as oil penetrates 
cloth or wool. “Like the precious 
ointment on the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, the beard of Aaron, 
which ran down to the skirt of his 
garment: as the dew of Hermon, 
which descendeth upon mount Sion” 
(Ps. exxxii. 2, 3). 

We can picture to ourselves the joy 


of the Mother of God at this new in- 
fusion of the Holy Spirit into her soul. 
She is the beloved daughter of God the 
Father, the all-holy Mother of God the 
Son, and the wholly immaculate Spouse 
of God the Holy Spirit. Now the 
Spirit of God places upon her soul the 
seal of God’s eternal love, and raises 
her to ineffable heights of the most ex- 
alted sanctity. “The foundations 
thereof are in the holy mountains. 
The Lord loveth the gates of Sion 
above all the tabernacles of Jacob. 
Glorious things are said of thee: O 
city of God” (Ps. Ixxxvi. 1-3). St. 
Bernardine of Siena writes: “Mary 
thanks God by praise, by exultation, 
and by contemplation: ‘My soul 
magnifies the Lord, because He raised 
me above the excellence of all the 
angels. And my spirit exults in God 
my salvation, that is, in Jesus who is 
singularly mine.’ She contemplates 
God beyond all telling.” O all-holy 
Mother of God, sublime Temple of the 
Holy Spirit, Queen of the Universe, 
have pity on us thy poor children, and 
grant us the joys and fruits of that 
wonderful indwelling which God the 
Holy Spirit effects in willing souls! 
To the powerful prayers of Mary, the 
Apostles added their own supplica- 
tions and were rewarded by the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit on this happy 
day. Christ had spoken of this out- 
pouring of His Spirit as a baptism, 
about their being clothed with power 
from on high and becoming thus wit- 
nesses to Christ and His doctrine. 
To-day the Apostles are strengthened 
and confirmed in the Holy Spirit. 
Up to now they were weak and timid. 
But on this very day Peter preaches 
and baptizes “about three thousand 
souls” (Acts, ii. 41). From now on the 
Apostles rejoice when they are scourged 
and cast out of the synagogues. They 
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travel the world and preach Christ 
crucified and risen. They found the 
Church in their blood, glad to die as 
witnesses to Christ and His Spirit. 


The Holy Spirit in the Church 


St. Irenzus calls the Holy Spirit 
the Companion of the Church, the 
Gift and Soul of the Church, the Bond 
with Christ. The Saint writes: 
‘‘Where the Church is, there is the 
Spirit of God; and where the Spirit 
of God is present, there is the Church 
and all grace’ (Adv. Her., I, 3, 24). 
St. Augustine writes that the Church 
is the house and city of the Holy Spirit. 
The Mystical Body of Christ, he says 
elsewhere, has the Holy Spirit as its 
soul. Pentecost made the Church 
complete in all it needs. The Para- 
clete infused the perfection of life and 
activity into the Church and remains 
with it at all times. The strong wind 
symbolized the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The tongues represented the 
teaching power of the Church guided 
by the Spirit of Christ, and also the 
direct influence of this same Spirit in 
souls. The fire was a symbol of the 
work the Holy Spirit performs in 
men’s hearts and minds, by burning 
away all the tinsel and dross of lesser 
loves and filling souls with Himself. 
The restlessness of fire well portrays 
the ceaseless activity of God’s Church, 
the ever-renewed striving of the Saints 
and the heroic charity the Church 
practises towards all nations. 


Transformation Worked by the 
Holy Ghost 


The transformation effected in the 
Apostles and disciples is continued in 
the children of God’s Church in Bap- 
tism and Confirmation. As souls ad- 
vance in grace, the Holy Spirit takes 
ever greater possession of them, and 


His gifts achieve greater effects. As 
Christ promised, so it happens. The 
Holy Spirit teaches, sanctifies and 
guides the Church. He teaches 
through the Pope, the hierarchy, and 
the priests. He teaches directly by 
His inspirations, and also by the won- 
derful examples of holiness which He 
raises up in the Church in every age. 
“The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the 
whole earth, alleluia’’ (Introit). 

The Paraclete consoles and sancti- 
fies the Church: ‘Come, O Holy 
Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful: 
and kindle in them the fire of Thy 
love.”” The Church of God shines with 
a triple holiness in all ages. Some peo- 
ple lead good lives, others lead excel- 
lent lives, and some finally lead lives of 
heroic sanctity. Each Pentecost the 
Holy Spirit is ready to come into souls 
anew, or to take more complete mas- 
tery of all they are and have. Some, 
who till now were lukewarm, will be- 
come saints after this day. Others 
who are striving for holiness, will take 
on new courage and reach new heights 
of holiness by the graces of this sacred 
feast. Sinners will be converted and 
try again to please God in newness of 
life. For all classes we pray with 
Mother Church: “O God, who on 
this day didst instruct the hearts of 
the faithful by the light of the Holy 
Spirit; grant us in the same Spirit to 
relish what is right and to rejoice in 
His consolation.” Recite this prayer 
daily to the Holy Spirit and live thus 
in closer union with Him. 


The Spouse of the Holy Ghost 


The Church is the Bride of Christ 
and His Body. Through the Holy 
Spirit there will ever be Saints to re- 
joice heaven and earth. To-day we 
pray that the number of God’s Saints 
be increased: ‘‘May the infusion of 
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the Holy Spirit cleanse our hearts, O 
Lord, and render them fruitful by the 
inward watering of His heavenly dew”’ 
(Postcommunion). 


Light immortal! Light divine! 
Visit Thou these hearts of Thine, 
And our inmost being fill! 


2 oe ee 


Thou on those who evermore, 
Thee confess and Thee adore, 
In Thy sevenfold gifts descend! 


Hail, Holy Church, Queen and 
Spouse of Jesus Christ! All honor be 
to thee, thou living Temple of the 
Holy Spirit, thou Assembly of Saints, 
thou Wonder of God in all lands! How 
sacred and venerable art thou to every 
creature of God, redeemed by Christ 
and consecrated by the Holy Spirit! 
Who can ever praise thee sufficiently? 
On this festive day, when by the mercy 
of God the Holy Spirit is again poured 
out upon thee, sing to God, O Holy 
Church, a new hymn and let thy 
children praise God for thee. The 


Armenian Liturgy gives us this joyful 
acclaim: ‘Rejoice exceedingly, Daugh- 
ter of Light, Holy Catholic Mother 
Church, with thy children, O Sion! 
Make thyself beautiful and adorned, O 
excellent Bride, bright, shining Taber- 
nacle, like unto Heaven, because the 
anointed God, the Being of Being, is 
unfailingly always sanctified and pres- 
ent in thee!” May the Holy Spirit 
grant us an esteem for the true Church 
as He gave the Apostles and martyrs 
and all God’s Saints! May we come to 
appreciate holiness by the prayers of 
Our Lady, and strive to become holy 
temples of God! 

As the all-holy Virgin obtained the 
Holy Spirit and the fullness of His 
gifts for the nascent Church, so she 
continues at all times to plead with her 
Son for our salvation. Mary is the 
joy of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, 
Ascension and Pentecost. If we re- 
main close to her and devoted to her 
in life, she will give us Christ and His 
Holy Spirit. O holy Mother, Queen of 
Pentecost, obtain for us peace and 
eternal life! 








Roman Documents 


Encyclical on the Promotion of Biblical Studies 


The latest Encyclical of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII (Divino afflante Spiritu), 
was written to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s 
Providentissimus Deus (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXXV, pp. 297-325). After 
briefly reviewing the background of 
Providentissimus Deus, the Holy Father 
shows the great fruits that have re- 
sulted from the observance of the rules 
for Biblical studies laid down in’ that 
memorable document: the institution 
of the famous Biblical School of St. 
Stephen’s at Jerusalem, of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission at Rome, of the 
Biblical Institute, of the Benedictine 
Committee for the revisions of the 
Vulgate, and of the Library of St. 
Jerome. However the Pope declares 
that much remains to be done in the 
domain of Biblical studies so that a 
greater knowledge and wider under- 
standing of the Sacred Scriptures will 
prevail. Since the Encyclical has been 
published in its entirety in the Catholic 
press, we shall give here a brief sum- 
mary of the chief points in the Pope’s 
own words under appropriate head- 
ings. In the few places where we 
think that the Latin is clearer than the 
authorized English version (an ex- 
cellent translation on the whole), we 
insert also the pertinent words of 
Latin text. 

Great Change in Biblical Studies in Past 
Fifty Years 

“There is no one who cannot easily 
perceive that the conditions of Biblical 
studies and their subsidiary sciences 
have greatly changed within the last 
fifty years. For, apart from anything 


else, when Our Predecessor published 
the Encyclical Letter Providentissimus 
Deus, hardly a single place in Palestine 
had been explored. Now, however, 
this kind of investigation is much more 
frequent and, since more precise meth- 
ods and technical skill have been de- 
veloped in the course of actual ex- 
perience, it gives us information at 
once more abundant and more accu- 
Fate... 

““Moreover, ancient codices of the 
Sacred Books have been found and 
edited with discerning thoroughness, 
the exegesis of the Fathers of the 
Church has been more widely and 
thoroughly examined, in fine, the man- 
ner of speaking, relating and writ- 
ing in use among the ancients is made 
clear by innumerable examples ....”’ 


Study of the Original Texts 


“The Fathers of the Church in their 
time, especially Augustine, warmly 
recommended to the Catholic scholar 
who undertook the investigation and 
explanation of the Sacred Scriptures 
the study of the ancient languages and 
recourse to the original texts. Such, 
however, was the state of letters in 
those times that not many—and these 
few but imperfectly—knew the Hebrew 
language. In the Middle Ages, when 
scholastic theology was at the height 
of its vigor, the knowledge of even the 
Greek language had long since become 
so rare in the West that even the great- 
est doctors of that time, in their exposi- 
tion of the Sacred Text, had recourse 
only to the Latin version, known as 
the Vulgate. 
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“On the contrary, in this our time 
not only the Greek language (which 
since the humanistic renaissance has 
been, as it were, restored to new life) 
is familiar to almost all students of 
antiquity and letters, but the knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages (aliarumque_ orientalium 
linguarum) also has spread far and 
wide among literary men. Moreover, 
there are now such abundant aids to 
the study of these languages that the 
Biblical scholar, who by neglecting 
them would deprive himself of access to 
the original texts, could in no wise 
escape the stigma of levity and 
sloth.... 

“Wherefore, let him diligently apply 
himself so as to acquire daily a greater 
skill (peritiam) in Biblical as well as in 
other Oriental languages and to sup- 
port his interpretation by the aids 
which all branches of philology will 
supply. This indeed St. Jerome strove 
earnestly to achieve, as far as the 
science of his time permitted; to this 
also aspired with untiring zeal and no 
small profit not a few of the great 
(magnis) exegetes of the 16th and 
17th centuries, although the knowl- 
edge of languages then was much less 
than at the present day. In like 
manner, then, ought we to explain the 
original text, which, having been 
written by the inspired author him- 
self, has more authority and greater 
weight than any, even the best, trans- 
lation, whether ancient or modern. 
This can be done all the more easily 
and fruitfully, if to the knowledge of 
languages be joined a real skill in the 
literary criticism of the same text. 


Importance of Literary Criticism of 
Original Texts 


‘The great importance which should 
be attached to this kind of criticism 


was aptly pointed out by Augustine 
when, among the precepts to be recom- 
mended to students of the Sacred 
Books, he put in the first place the 
care to possess a corrected text. ‘The 
correction of the Codices,’ says this 
most distinguished Doctor of the 
Church, ‘should first of all engage the 
attention of those who wish to know 
the Divine Scripture, so that the un- 
corrected may give place to the cor- 
rected.’ In the present day, this art, 
which is called textual criticism and 
which is used with great and praise- 
worthy results in the editions of pro- 
fane writings, is also quite rightly em- 
ployed in the case of the Sacred Books, 
because of that very reverence which 
is due to the Divine Oracles. For its 
very purpose is to ensure that the 
Sacred Text be restored as perfectly 
as possible; be purified from the cor- 
ruptions due to the carelessness of the 
copyists; and be freed, as far as pos- 
sible, from glosses and omissions, 
from the inversions (inversionibus) and 
repetition of words, and from all 
other kinds of mistakes which are 
wont to find their way into writings 
handed down through many centuries. 

“It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that this criticism, which some 50 
years ago not a few made use of quite 
arbitrarily . . . . to-day has rules so 
firmly established and secure that it 
has become a most valuable aid to the 
purer and more accurate editing of the 
Sacred Text, and that any abuse can 
easily be discovered. Nor is it neces- 
sary to call to mind . . . to what extent 
the Church has held in honor these 
studies in textual criticism from the 
earliest centuries down even to the 
present day. 
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Need of Vernacular Translations of 
Original Texts 


‘To-day, therefore, since this branch 
of science has attained to such high 
perfection, it is the honorable, though 
not always easy, task of students 
of the Bible to procure by every means 
that as soon as possible may be duly 
published Catholic editions of the 
Sacred Books and of ancient versions, 
brought out in accordance with these 
standards—which, that is to say, 
unite the greatest reverence for the 
Sacred Text with an exact observance 
of all the rules of criticism .... 

“Nor should anyone think that this 
use of the original texts, in accordance 
with the methods of criticism, in any 
way derogates from these decrees so 
wisely enacted by the Council of 
Trent concerning the Latin Vulgate. 
It is historically certain that the 
presidents of the Council received a 
commission, which they duly carried 
out, to beg the Sovereign Pontiff in the 
name of the Council that he should 
have corrected as soon as possible, first 
a Latin, then a Greek and a Hebrew 
edition, which eventually would be 
published for the benefit of the Holy 
Church of God. If this desire could 
not then be fully realized owing to the 
difficulties of the times and other 
obstacles, at present it can, we ear- 
nestly hope, be more perfectly and 
entirely fulfilled by the united efforts 
of Catholic scholars. 


Juridical Authority of the Vulgate 


“And if the Tridentine Synod 
wished ‘that all should use as authen- 
tic’ the Vulgate Latin version, this, as 
all know, applies only to the Latin 
Church and to the public use of the 
same Scriptures, and undoubtedly it 
does not in any way (ac nequaquam pro- 


cul dubio) diminish the authority and 
importance (vim) of the original texts. 
For there was no question then of 
the original (primigeniorum) tests, but 
of the Latin versions which were 
in circulation at that time, and of 
these the same Council declared to be 
juridically (jure) preferable that which 
‘had been approved by its long-con- 
tinued use for so many centuries in 
the Church.’ Hence, this special 
authority—or, as they say, authentic- 
ity—of the Vulgate was not affirmed 
by the Council particularly for critical 
reasons, but rather because of its legiti- 
mate use in the churches throughout 
so many centuries, by which use the 
same is shown (in the sense in which 
the Church has understood and under- 
stands it) to be free from any error 
whatsoever in matters of faith and 
morals; so that, as the Church herself 
testifies and affirms, it may be quoted 
safely and without fear of error in dis- 
putations, in lectures and in preach- 
ing; and so its authenticity is not speci- 
fied primarily as critical, but rather as 
juridical. 

“Wherefore, this authority of the 
Vulgate in matters of doctrine by no 
means prevents—nay rather, to-day 
it almost demands—either the corrobo- 
ration and confirmation of this same 
doctrine by the original texts or the 
having recourse on any and every 
occasion to the aid of these texts, by 
which the correct meaning of Holy 
Writ ((Sacre Littere) is everywhere 
daily made more clear and evident. 
Nor is it forbidden by the decree of the 
Council of Trent to make translations 
into the vulgar tongue, even directly 
from the original texts themselves, for 
the use and benefit of the faithful and 
for the better understanding of the 
Divine Word, as we know to have 
been already done in a laudable manner 
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in many countries with the approval of 
the ecclesiastical authority. 


Literal and Spiritual Senses of Holy 
Writ 


“Being thoroughly prepared by the 
knowledge of the ancient languages 
and by the aids afforded by the art of 
criticism, let the Catholic exegate 
undertake the task, of all those im- 
posed on him the greatest, namely, 
that of discovering and expounding 
the genuine meaning of the Sacred 
Books. In the performance of this 
task, let interpreters bear in mind 
that their foremost and greatest en- 
deavor should be to discern and define 
clearly that sense of the Biblical works 
which is called literal. Aided by the 
context and by comparison with similar 
passages, let them therefore by means 
of their knowledge of language search 
out with all diligence the literal mean- 
ing of the words; all these helps indeed 
are wont to be pressed into service in 
the explanation also of profane writers, 
so that the mind of the author may be 
abundantly clear. 

“Mindful of the fact that here there 
is question of a divinely inspired text, 
the care and interpretation of which 
have been confided to the Church 
by God Himself, commentators should 
no less diligently take into account the 
explanations and declarations of the 
teaching authority of the Church, as 
likewise the interpretation given by the 
Holy Fathers, and also (etiam) ‘“‘the 
analogy of faith,” as Leo XIII most 
wisely observed in the Encyclical Letter 
Providentissimus Deus. With special 
zeal should they apply themselves, not 
only to expounding exclusively these 
matters which belong to the historical, 
archeological, philological and other 
auxiliary sciences (as, to our regret, is 
done in certain commentaries), but, 


having duly referred to these in so far 
as they may help the exegesis, they 
should set forth in particular the 
theological doctrine in faith and morals 
of the individual book or texts, so that 
their exposition may not only aid the 
professors of theology in their ex- 
planations and proofs of the dogmas 
of faith, but may also be of assistance 
to priests in their presentation of 
Christian doctrine to the people, and in 
fine may help all the faithful to lead a 
life that is holy and worthy of a 
Christian. 

“By making such an exposition, 
which is above all, as we have said, 
theological, they will efficaciously re- 
duce to silence those who, affirming 
that they scarcely ever find anything 
in Biblical commentaries to raise their 
hearts to God, to nourish their souls or 
promote their interior life, repeatedly 
urge that we should have recourse to a 
certain spiritual and, as they say, 
mystical interpretation ... . 

“Undoubtedly, all spiritual sense is 
not excluded from the Sacred Scripture. 
For what was said and done in the Old 
Testament was ordained and disposed 
by God with such consummate wisdom 
that past things prefigured in a spirit- 
ual way those that were to come under 
the new dispensation of grace. Where- 
fore, just as the exegete must search 
out and expound the literal meaning 
of the words intended and expressed 
by the sacred writer, so also must he 
do likewise for the spiritual sense, pro- 
vided that it is clearly intended by 
God. For God alone could have known 
this spiritual meaning and have re- 
vealed it tous.... 

“Let Catholic exegetes, then, dis- 
close and expound this spiritual sig- 
nificance, intended and ordained by 
God, with that care which the dignity 
of the Divine Word demands, but let 
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them scrupulously refrain from pro- 
posing as the genuine meaning of 
Sacred Scripture other figurative 
senses. It may indeed be useful, 
especially in preaching, to illustrate 
and present the matters of faith and 
morals by a broader use of the Sacred 
Text in a figurative sense, provided 
this be done with moderation and 
restraint; it should, however, be 
never forgotten that this use of the 
Sacred Scripture is, as it were, ex- 
trinsic to it and accidental, and that, 
especially in these days, it is not free 
from danger, since the faithful, es- 
pecially those who are well informed in 
the sciences sacred and profane, wish 
to know what God has told us in 
Holy Writ (Sacris Litieris) rather 
than what an ingenious orator or 
writer may suggest by a clever use of 
Scripture.... Nor does the Word of 
God need artificial devices and human 
adaptation to move and impress souls; 
for the Sacred Pages, written under 
the inspiration of the Spirit of God, 
are of themselves rich in original mean- 
ing; endowed with a divine power, 
they have their own value; adorned 
with heavenly beauty, they radiate of 
themselves light and splendor, pro- 
vided they are so fully and accurately 
explained by the interpreter that all 
the treasures of wisdom and prudence 
therein contained are brought to light. 


Uniting the Best Features of Ancient and 
Modern Learning 

“In the accomplishment of this 
task the Catholic exegete will find in- 
valuable help in an assiduous study of 
those works in which the Holy Fathers, 
the Doctors of the Church, and the 
renowned interpreters of past ages 
have explained the Sacred Books. For, 
although sometimes less instructed in 
profane learning and in the knowledge 
of languages than the interpreters 
(interpretes) of our time, nevertheless 
by reason of the office assigned to them 
by God in the Church, they are dis- 
tinguished by a certain sweet (suavi) 
insight into heavenly things and by a 
marvellous keenness of intellect, which 
enables them to penetrate to the very 
innermost meaning of the Divine 
Word and bring to light all that can 
help to elucidate the teaching of 
Christ and promote holiness of life... . 

“Thus at long last will be brought 
about that happy and fruitful union 
between the doctrine and spiritual 
sweetness of expression of ancient 
authors and the greater erudition and 
maturer knowledge of the modern, 
having as its result new progress in the 
never fully explored and inexhaustible 
field of the Holy Writ (Divinarum 
Litterarum).” EpITors. 
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Book Revietus 


Varia.—The ‘‘Eternal City’ is a beautiful 
volume of 160 pages in large octavo. Its 
contents consist mostly of photographs, but 
there is a good Introduction by Father James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P. The text for the pictures, 
although short and concise, is highly inter- 
esting. The work portrays Papal Rome from 
its foundation to the present time. It shows 
in inspiring fashion the influence of the 
Papacy in political life, art, science, and 
religion. The author had an opportunity to 
consult Vatican authorities and sources to 
compose his text. He omits all controversial 
questions, so that the work is interesting for 
members of all creeds. Moreover, facilities 
were granted to him to take photographs 
within the Vatican of places never before ex- 
posed to the camera. For this reason the 
book brings us something really new. The 
selections that were made are very apt. They 
illustrate, not only the buildings and art 
treasures, but also the papal court and in- 
stitutions connected with the Papacy. Con- 
sidering all these things, the book may be 
recommended strongly. 

“Moral and Social Questions’? by Father 
Alexander Wyse, O.F.M., is an important, 
practical, and highly necessary book of 
permanent value that deserved a better cover 
than a paper wrapper. However, the latter 
may have been used to make the publication 
a dollar book. In 300 well-printed pages the 
author discusses the foundation of morals, 
the Commandments, the Precepts of the 
Church, and social topics such as human 
rights, the family, the State, totalitarianism, 
war, capital and labor, education, religion 
and worship, and the Church in society. 
Every chapter is concisely but lucidly ex- 
plained, and questions and applications are 
on every page. It fits its purpose more ex- 
actly than many other books that have come 
to the reviewer’s notice. This purpose is to 
serve as a textbook for high school religious 

1 The Eternal City: Rome of the Popes. 
Text and Photographs by Desider Holisher. 
Introduction by Reverend James M. Gillis. 
C.S.P. (Frederick Ungar, New York City). 

® Moral and Social Questions. By Alex- 
ander Wyse, O.F.M. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey). 


discussion groups and for study clubs, but 
the work has a much wider use. It is highly 
useful, not only as a family book, but also as 
a program for sermon material. The author 
treats delicate and important problems in a 
masterful way, and explains weighty problems 
that are otherwise not brought before youth in 
such a clear manner. A more detailed topical 
Index would have made this already valuable 
book still more useful and easier to consult. 

A book that will immediately take its place 
in popular hagiographical literature is ‘‘The 
Saints and Blessed of the Third Order of 
Saint Francis,’’ by Father Louis Biersack, 
O.F.M.Cap.? Its 186 pages contain short 
lives of tertiary Saints and Blesseds, to which 
are added a prayer and a pious thought. 
Only the biographies of persons who have 
been beatified or canonized, and who are 
proved to have belonged to the Third Order, 
are here treated. The author is not too con- 
sistent, however, in his selections, because he 
excludes in the biographies some whom he 
intended to include. Hence, the number of 
sainted and beatified tertiaries found in the 
book is not complete. However, there is no 
doubt regarding the canonical status of those 
who are presented. 

The reviewer believes that the Third Order 
itself, which furnished the reason for the 
selection of the Saints treated, should have 
received some special attention in the book. 
This opportunity to spread knowledge of and 
interest in tertiarism should have been used, 
because not only tertiarics but also others 
will read the book. 

The Field Afar Press, New York City, has 
published its semiannual volume of ‘‘Mary- 
knoll Mission Letters.’’ Highly interesting as 
usual, the letters concern themselves with the 
mission conditions in South China and 
Central and South America, especially 
Bolivia. Since the last-mentioned is not so 
well known because of its newness as a mis- 
sion territory of Maryknoll, the letters deal- 
ing with it will arouse the greatest interest. 
Further recommendation of this work is not 
necessary. 

Among the pamphlets recently received are 
many that call for special mention. ‘‘Con- 
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verts, How to Win Them,” by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., is a collection of thoughts 
and ideas that may facilitate the conversion 
of non-Catholics. Other pamphlets from 
Our Sunday Visitor Press are ‘‘As the Morn- 
ing Rising,’ the story of the Legion of Mary 
by Rev. Patrick O’Connor, and ‘Valor Is 
Not Suicide’ by Rev. Dr. John K. Ryan of 
the Catholic University of America. 

The Paulist Press has issued a series of six 
excellent pamphlets by outstanding authors 
on “God in the Post-War World.” Their 
titles are: ‘““God—Man’s First Need,” ‘““God 
in the Home,” ‘‘God in Education,” ‘‘God in 
Society,’”’ “God in Economic Life,’’ and 
“God in Government.” 

The Catholic Truth Society, London, pre- 
sents ‘“‘Francis a Leader,’”’ by C. J. Woollen; 
“Why Doesn’t the Pope—?” by Rev. J. 
Murray, S.J., and ‘“‘The Case for Catholic 
Scouting,”’ by Rev. John Francis, C.P. The 
pamphlets are good but reflect the paper 
shortage. The last-mentioned outlines Eng- 
lish conditions, but will not convince men who 
are conversant with realities in this country 
and the world at large. Priests who conduct 
better organizations may be inclined to con- 
sider some of the author’s statements as 
nonsense. 


Kitian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


The Mystery of Holy Thursday.—Only a 
Catholic is possessed of a full view of life. 
Using the theology and spirituality that he 
has absorbed as the background and as the 
connecting link, he alone can view as one 
composite picture all of life’s knowledge and 
mysteries, all of life’s struggles and graces, 
all of life’s philosophy and science. A thor- 
ough Catholic is the only one who can medi- 
tate on the whole universe and find order 
and harmony everywhere. Such a Catholic 
philosopher was Chesterton; such a Catholic 
philosopher is Mauriac. Literature and life, 
virtue and vice, light and shadow, grace and 
nature, meet and fall into their proper places 
in the cosmic order in Francois Mauriac’s 
“The Eucharist, The Mystery of Holy 
Thursday.” 

This little book (75 pages) is made up of 
thirteen short essays on subjects suggested by 
the first Holy Thursday and its Catholic 
celebration to-day. Although the author 
apologizes in his Introduction for attempting 
any treatment of a subject that has challenged 
the talents and piety of great Saints and 


theologians, he need not be ashamed of his 
own treatment. There is eminent place here 
too for the modern poet’s approach—for his 
depths of personal feeling and sublimated 
wonder, for his facility in making relations 
that evade his prosaic brother. 

Thoughts of apologetic value are mingled 
in the rambling meditations: the wisdom of 
the Church’s veneration of images is seen in 
the beautiful devotion that is fostered by a 
fervent kiss implanted on the crucifix; the 
depravity of the Protestant accusation against 
confession as means of rendering sin easy is 
made apparent in our need of hating the sin 
we have committed; the naturalness of 
Catholic devotion to Mary is clear when we 
remember that the Sacred Body we venerate 
in the Holy Eucharist was taken from the 
chaste virgin who became God’s Mother. 

The ceremony of the Mandatum serves as 
the point of departure for some fine thoughts 
on Christian charity and the great deeds and 
heroic Saints that this virtue has called into 
being. One of the most beautiful essays in 
the book is the chapter on Holy Orders, the 
great Sacrament Christ instituted on Holy 
Thursday to perpetuate the greatest Sacra- 
ment—the Holy Eucharist. This chapter 
closes with the words: ‘‘An immense stream 
of grace has its source in the first sacerdotal 
ordination of this sacred Thursday, and 
flows down to us. It brings us these three in- 
estimable treasures: the certainty of being 
forgiven through the words of Jesus to the 
paralytic, repeated expressly for us: ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven’ (Matt., ix. 5); a kiss of 
peace received in the very depths of our 
miserable hearts; a white page upon which 
the most infamous man, having become once 
more like a little child, can start again writing 
his life . . . for it is never too late to become a 
saint.” 

There is an excellent treatment of the truth 
that constant recollection forms a remote 
preparation for Holy Communion, and the 
greater a man’s dissipation of mind, the less 
capable he is of coming close to Christ in 
Communion next morning. 

The style is charming and simple, without 
any obtrusive brilliance; the book’s pages are 
redolent with the fragrance of reverent medi- 
tation and pleasant recollections of youth. 
Priests will enjoy reading this book, not so 
much as a source of material for sermons, but 
as a heart-warming bit of spiritual reading or 


meditation. 
Crement C. ENGiErRT, C.SS.R. 





